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QUALITY PAYS both Dealer and Consumer. 


ILLUSTRATION : 


The NEW LIFE INSURANCE Written in 1886 by 


) THE TRAVELERS 


OF HARTFORD, CONN.,, 
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AMOUNTED TO $8,420,553, an Increase of 50 Per Cent. over 1885. 
BEST LIFE POLICY IN THE MARKET, 


And Guaranteeing Perfect Security by HEAVY ASSETS, NOW AMOUNTING TO > §$o,111,589.08, OF WHICH 
$2,129,165.88 IS SURPLUS TO POLICY-HOLDERS 


The Most Expensive Eco% smy 


Is to buy cheap goods, which are cheap because there ts no security @ their delivery. 


The Terrible Railroad and Secombbent: Disasters 


Which have already destroyed so many lives this year, are hable to bring sudden obligations of enormous volume on any 


company doing personal insurance : Insure in a company 


ABLE TO MEET THEM ALL..! 


AND WHICH COULD PAY 


A $2,000,000 Loss Without Closing its Doors. 


4 > AT oN Pays all Claims without discount, and immediately on receipt 
"2 AvUY — of satisfactory proofs. 


HAS PAID POLICY-HOLDERS NEARLY $13,000.000. 
All Policies contain Equitable Non-Forfeiture provisions. Accident Claims paid pro rata in event of occupation being changed. 
JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. RODNEY DENNIS, Secretary. 
JOHN E. MORRIS, Ass't Secretary. 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
Three Dollars per year, in advance, postpaid to any 
art of the United States or Canada; to foreign coun 
tries comprised in Postal Union, Four Dollars. 

The date when the subscription expires is on the Ad- 
dress-Label of each paper, the change of which to a sub- 
sequent date becomes a receipt for remittance. No other 
receipt is sent unless requested. 

The paper is stopped at expiration of the subscription, 
unless previously renewed, 

Remittances at the risk of the subscriber, unless made 
by registered letter or by check, express order, or postal 
order, payable to “ Publisher of the NATION.” 

When a change of address is desired, both the old and 
new addresses should be given. 

Address THE NATION, Box 794, New York. 

Publication Office, 210 Broadway. 





TERMS OF ADVERTISING. |Scateot 
{No deviation. | | lines, 





On any page not specified, 15 cents per line\- 

ach insertion ; with choice of page, 20 cents. 

A column (140 lines), $20 each insertion; with 
chotce of page, $27. aes 

A page (3 columns), 360 each insertion; with i 
choice of position, $80, - 

Twenty per cent. advance for top of column or _ 10 
other preferred position, when specified ; where| 
positions are not specified, advertisements are 
classified as far as possible and arranged in or 
der of size, the largest at the top. —-15 

Twenty per cent.advance for cuts, fancy or na 
other letters not comprised in THE NATION|— 
fonts, and all other special typography (subject to ap- 
proval), Cuts are inserted only on inside pages of cover 
or fly-leaves, not on outside of cover, nor on pages num- 
bered for binding. 

Marriage and Death Notices, 50 cents each. 

DISCOUNT on yearly accounts amounting to 250, 
LO per cent.; $500, L5 per cent.; $750, 20 per cent.; $1,000, 
25 per cent. Credits are made December 31. Ona yearly 
account amounting to 52 pages the discount is one- 
third, 

Advertisements must be acceptable in every respect. 
Copy received until Tuesday, 5 P. M. 

THE NATION is sent free to those who advertise in it, 
as long as advertisement continues. 

The EDITION of THE NATION this week is 8,700 
copies, The Subscription List is always open to inspec- 
tion. 

te" The edition of the first issue of the current 
volume (Jan. 6, 1887) is entirely exhausted. Sub- 
scriptions ordered to begin with that number will 
commence with the number for Jan. I 3 instead. 


*,* Copies of THE NATION may be proc ured f in 
Paris of J. G. Fotheringham, 8 Rue des Capu- 
cines; and in London of B. F. Stevens, 4 Trafal- 
gar Square; George Street, 30 Cornhill, E. C.: 
an1H, F, Gillig & Co., 449 Strand. 
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Alphabetized, first, by States; second, by Towns. 
CALIFORNIA, San Diego, Pierce Place. 
WE SOUTHWEST INSTITUTE.— 
Heaith and Education for Girls and Boys in the 
finest climate in the world. 
Girls received into the family. 

For circulars address Mrs. E. C. DERBY. 
Refers by direct permission to Rt. Rev. Wm. I. Kip, D.D., 
Bishop of California ; eo Geo. Stoneman, Governor 
= Cc x, ix ws General W. T. Sherman, General George 

‘roo S.A. 


CONNECTICUT, Lym 
LACK HALL SCHOOL. —A FAMILY 
and Pre tory School for boys. Saw in- 
struction and careful training. New and enlarged ac- 
commodations. CHARLES G. BARTLETT, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Middletown. 
ILSON GRAMMAR SCHOOL — A 
Preparatory School for Boys. #500 per vear 
For C ‘ircul ar address kK. H. Witson, A.M. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, Washington, 212 and 1214 
14th St., and 1407 Massachusetts A 
THE NORWOOD INSTIT U TE. 
Select Boarding and Day School for young ed 
and little girls. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. CABELL, Principals. 
MARYLAND, Baltimore. 
[ NIVERSITY OF MAR YLAND.—Law 


School. Eighteenth annual session, October 3, 














1887. 
Address 


MASSACHUSETTS, Bos 
MEZTAz2 @ TE "OF TECHNOLOGY. 
Courses in Civil, Mechanical, Mining, and Electrical 
Engineering, Chemistry, Architecture, ete. James P. 
MuNROE, Sec’y. FRANCI8 A. WALKER, Pres. 


MASSACH HUSETTS, Boston, 18 Boylston Place. : 
EPARATION FOR THE JINSTTI- 
tute of Fotechey 2 and for Harvard College with 

out | Greek. | Private Sc ALBERT HALE. 


MASSAC ‘HUSETTS, 1] Boston, 259 Boylston ae 
WIAUNCY-HALL SCHOOL (s9th Year). 
—Preparation for the Mass. Institute of Tec ect 
is aspecialty. Reference is made to the Institute Facu 
ty. he location is the most attractive in Boston. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch 
OME FOR BOYS.—DR. 4 BBO i AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. pte tuition, 
with best of care in all respects. Charming loca- 
tion. with fine tennis-court. F. E. ABBoT, Ph. .. Pro 
prietor. 
resem’. Quin y 
DAMS ACADEMY. — PREPARA- 
tory and boarding school for boys. School year 
began 15th September, 1886. 
For allinformation address 


Henry D. HARLAN, Sec’y. 




















WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 
MASSACHUSETTs, S. Williamstown, Berkshire Co. 
> 


“RE YLOCK INSTI J TE.—A PRE- 
7 paratory School for Boys. 45th year. Catalogues 
on application. GEORGE F. MILLS, Principal. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ts, West Bridgewater. 
yi OWARD COLLEGIATE INSTI- 
tute. Full preparatory,with shorter college course. 
ELEN MAGILL, Ph.D., Principal, 
Graduate of Swarthmore College, Boston University, and 
Newnham College, Cambridge, England. 























MASSACHUSETTS, Wore ester. : ¥ oe ee 
( Paes INSTITUTE (FOR YOUNG | 

Ladies), established in 1848. Soomne half of pre H 
sent se hool year | will begin 29th Jan., A 


‘NEw HAMPSHIRE, Portsmouth. af 
Vj TSS A. C. MORGAN'S SCHOOL FOR 
Young Ladies, Second term begins Feb. 1, 1887. 
J. G. Whittier says a better, healthier, and pleasanter lo- 
coon for a school could scarcely be found in New Eng- 
anc 




















NEw JERSEY, Lawrenceville. 
AWRENCEVILLE SCHOOL.—/JOHN 
~ C. Green Foundation. It is desirable that applica- 
tions should be made from 3to6 months in advance of 
date of entrance. For Catalogue containing Courses of 
Study and Calendar, address 
REv. JAMES C. MACKENZIE, Ph.D. 


‘NEw YORK, COL Bridge 


Fix VEAUX COLLEGE. —A 
4 Boarding School for Boys. 
WILFRED ite nro, A.M., President. 
New I York, Syrac 


M®*3 C... ae WILKIN SO: V’S HOME 

*hool for Girls.—%1,000 per year. No extras. 
Only ten pupils. Refers te Miss Louisa M. Alcott, Hon. 
John Lowell, Geo. Wm. Curtis, Esq. 


NEw York, Utica ae 
MF S. PIA TTS SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 
l Ladies.—The next school year begins Wednesday, 
Sept. 2ist, 1887. Applications should be made early. 
Onto, Cincinnati, Mt. Auburn. 
R. RIX S HOME and DAY SCHOOL. 


Prepares for any College or Scientific School. 
Military Drill. 
Ww. S. Rrx, A.M., Prin. 


~ PENNSYLV ANIA, . Philadelphia, 1350 | Pine St. A 
| TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 
Day School for Young Ladies wil! reopen Sept. 22. 





Military 











PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia. Chestnut Hill. ; 
| RS. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL’S 
‘ acu. French, and German Boarding School 
for Young Ladies. 
Students prepared for College. 
ample grounds afford advantages for outdoor exercise. 
Additional class and recreation-rooms built during -the 





past summer. 
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7 eachers. 
RECENT COLLEGE GRADUATE, 
41 at present in the New York College of Physicians and 
Surgeons, who has travelled extensiv<ly in Europe,would 
like to take entire charge of two or three lads for a sum 
mer’s trip to Europe References Ke to President Ju 
lius H. Seelye of Amherst, Rev. F. Schauffler, D.D., of 
New York, and others, and seal references required in 


return. Address 
W. G. SCHAUFFLER, 
244 East 13th St., City. 


Cs ES W. STONE, Tutor for Harvard. 


68 C hestnut } Street, Boston. 


NSTRUCTIO: Vv IN Cc ‘LA SSI 6 GE R 
MAN, French, Mathematics, History, by an experienc 
ed, successful teacher (German, graduate of Heidelberg 
Univ.). German literature a specialty. 
Z, 19 Prospec t Place, N New Y ork. 


OHN W. D. ALZELL, PRIVATE TU 
tor, 15 Tien tn Cambridge, Mass., will take 
_one boy into the family. 


“DUPIL S INSTRUCTED IN PRACT/ 

CAL +; gorpertnertns ene in Quincy School methods. 

Address, L. », care Mrs. Wetl’s School, 711 Madison 
Avenue, New Y¥ ork City. 


School A 'genctes. 


f RIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 110 
Tremont St., Boston, Mass.—College, high and pri 
vate school work. J. Ransom BRIDGE, Manager. 
E ROCKWAY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
Times Building, Chicago, will supply superinten 
dents. grade teachers, specialists with positions in Cen- 
tral, | Western, and Southern States for ensuing year. 


“CCHOOL AGENCY.— Oldest and best known 
. in the United States. Estab’d 1855. 
J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO., 7 East 14th St., New York. 
HE BOSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Supplies Teachers to Schools, Positions to Teach- 
ers. Circular —_ 











. O. FisK, 183 Tremont Place, Boston. 


| i Zants. 


1 LADY ACCUSTOMED TO TRAVEI 
A ling, graduate of the Bellevue Training School for 
Nurses, with thirteen years’ subsequent experience, de 
sires an engagement to accompany an invalid to Europe 
Best references in New York, Boston, and San Francisco. 
she can be seen pe rsonally in New ‘York. Address, Miss 
M. K., Office of * Nation, ” N. Y. City 








PUBLISHERS A! \ D AUTHORS.— 
The undersigned, havi g lately read several books 
published by prominent houses, and found them very tn 
correctly printed, offers his services in detecting errors 
overlooked by the printer. Has had a long experience as 
proof-reader and press corrector. Would also revise Au 
thors’ MSS., and prepare them for the printer. For terms 
and particulars, addre: s READER, care Nation. 


W TANTED. — ASSISTANT PRINCI 
pal andasilent partner in a Western school. Ad 
dress, stating present salary and sum ready for invest 
ment, HESPEROTHEN, 
16 Grinnell St., New Bedford, Mass. 


41087 BONDS: 


And other Securities. Call or send for Lists. 


§.A. KEAN & Co., BANKERS, 


UNITED BANK BUILDING, 
roadway and Wall Street, New York. 
MAIN OFFICE: CHICAGO. 








“QIlOUX CITY, 10a. 


Parties who neglected toinvestin n Kansas City City 
and Minneapolis real estate at the proper time 
and missed it, have now another opportu- 
nity in Sioux City. Those who did invest in 
Kansas City and Minneapolis and consequently 
enriched themselves, are invited to inspect the 

COMING CITY OF THE WEST. Send for circulars. 
Address JOHN PEIRCE, Sec’y, Sioux City, lowa. 














Prompt aod reliable information relative to 


Florida and Florida Invest- 
ments. 


furnished by R.G. Robinson & Co., Real Estate, Loan, 
and General Agents, Orlando, Orange Co., Florida. 
Branch office, Zellwvuod, Fla. 
CAN BE REALIZED BY CHANGING 
$%! Four Per Cent Government Bonds 





into 6 percent. Debentures Capital $600,000 
Large reserve guarantee fund, Pamphlets. 
AMERICAN INVESTMENT Co.,150 Nassau st. N.Y. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


39 West Twenty-third Street, New York, 
poeees of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
lishers, Tauchni.z’s British Authors, Teubner’s Greek 
and Latin Classies. C atalogue of stock mailed on demand. 
A large assortment always on hand.and new books re- 
ceive a from Parts and Leipzig as soon as issued, 
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SALE OF AN OLD VIRGINA 
HOME AND PLANTATION 


of About 5,600 Acres of Land, by Order of the 
Circuit Court 
oF 


ALBEMARLE COUNTY, VIRGINIA 


The plantation is divides i into eleven farms, ten of whic! 
contain from 150 to 250 acres each of cleared land w ith 
suitable woodland attac hed. On each are four (4) build 
ings, namely, a cottage-home of four(4) rooms, a kitch 
en, a meat house ;and one containing corn-house, barn, 
and stable. Each is divided into six (6) flelds, well 
fenced, anu with one or two exceptions all the flelds of 
all the farms are watered by living streams. The old 
homestead farm of about 800 acres contains ull necessa 
ry outbuildings, such as barns, stables, corn-houses, ete., 
quarters for laborers, bath house and dairy, a four 
roomed oftice, and the old manston rebuilt and added to 
since the war—the last two in a lawnof S acres. The 
garden of four (4) acres falls in terraces from the house 
to a brook that rans through a dell at the foot ofa hill 
which is about 40 feet hich, filled with shrubbery, wide 
grassy roads and walks, and is altogether a fairy spot. 
The old mansion has a cellar under the whole, contains 8 
rooms and wide halls, with closets, dressing-rooms, etc. 

The lands are in the famous County of Albemarle, in 
the grape growing district, of which the Monticello Wine 
Cellars are the centre, and are specially adapted to the 
culture of the other fruits, including the celebrated Albe 
marile pippin, and to corn, wheat, oats, tobacco, and espe 
cially to grasses. They are inthe midst of a refined so 
ciety, with church and school facilities, 16 miles from 
( *harlottesville and the University of Virginia, 3 miles 
from Gordonsville, with a station and post-office of Chesa 

ake and Ohio R.R. on the plantation, 2 miles from the 
homestead. At this station are two residences and a 
country store-house (belonging to the estate), the latter of 
long standing and established business. These lands pre 
sent a rare opportunity for investment to a capitalist 
desiring a delightful country home with large possessions, 
or toacompany of settlers to divide among themselves 
The railroad runs for 2% miles through the place 

In addition to all this, these lands lie at the base of the 
Sou’west Range of mountains,a part of the plantation 
running up on Peter’s Mountain, the highest peak of that 
range. he climate being as heaithy as any in the world. 
Besides these advantages, there is, for 24 miles through 
the plantation, a vein of hematite iron ore, accompanied 
by one of limestone, vertically projected, 80 ft. wide, and 
running parallel to the iron vein at a distance of about 
200 yds. A great bargain can be had in these lands. For 
further particulars, apply to JOHN M. PATTON, Com 
missioner of Circuit Court of Albemarle County, at Ash 
land, Hanover County, Virginia. 


A NET 
SIX & INCOME 


FROM DEBENTURES OF THE 
FIDELITY LOAN AND TRUST COMPANY. 
STORM LAKE, IOWA. CASH CAPITAL, $159,000, 
The New York Tribune of Oct. 20, 1886, in its financial 
article, says: “The 6 per cent. debenture bonds of the 
Fidelity Loan and Trust Company of Storm Lake, lowa, 
are secured by oeposit with the Metropolitan Trust Com 
pany of New York of mortgaxes on improved propert ¥ 
in the West—principally in lowa. The Fidelity Company 
is endorsed by some of the best-known bankers in this 
city. 
A superior investment for Savings and Trust Funes, 
where safety is the first consideration. Address 
WILLIAM G. CLAPP, Treasurer 


7 Nassau Street. New York. 


REAL 
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The Nation. 


Books for Veterans 
AND FOR ALL INTERESTrED IN THE 
HISTORY OF THE WAR 


an ve ee ee ees, 

Recollections of a Private Sol- 
dlier. 
By Frank Wilkeson. Ifimo, cloth extra, 
£1.00. 

‘After so much has been written by the commanding 
officers, it is refreshing to find a book that tells sin oe 
but gre ~ er how the private soldiers lived, fought 
and die Oregonian 


“One of the most interesting narratives of the civil 


war that bave been published St. Paul Press 
“A thrilling and evidently truthful picture The 
book will make a sensation.” —~ Washington Republi 


* One of the few books out of the great mass of war 
literature that will survive and will make a lasting im 
pression.” Rochester Post. F rpress. 


“The author has done the country a real service in 
writing this book, which will be read with ce 
light by every honest veteran.” — Buffalo Fepress 


“ The work of a writer of recognized ability, who pos 
sesses exceptional powers of observation and descrip 
tion, and who possesses also the courage of nis convi 
tions His pictures are most graphic and = his 
thrusts unerring. "Baltimore Sun 


' Uncle Sam's Medal of Honor. 


An Account of some Noble Deeds for which 


it has been Conferred in the United States 
By Theo. F. Rodenbough, Bvt. Brig.-Gen 
U.S. A. 12mo, with 106 illustrations and 
an accurate list of all recipients of the me 
dal. Cloth extra, 22. 
* A book that wall be dear to the oMfeers and soldters of 
the late war.”"—Army and Navy Register 


| “Itis a splendid record of the most genuine heroics 
| Philadelphia Evening Telegraph 
; 


“The accounts ofthe gallantry and devotion of the he 
roea of the regular army on the froniter are admirabi« 
Rochester Post-E-rpress 


‘The book is most creditable to the heroism of tt 
American soldier, and will have a apecial fascination for 
all who delight to read of deeds of daring.” nommnate 
Times-Star 


) ¢ Foe ‘ ‘ 
P. Putnam's Sons. 
27 and 29 West 23d St.. N. } 


/ ITTELL’S LIVING AGE COMPLE 7 

~ Index Ten Numbers (Abbott — Vespucci) now rea 
dy. The few likely to be interested inthis troublesome 
ande xpensive work mi ay examine it in the great Libra 
ties, Boston: Redwood, Ne ‘wport: Mercantile, New York 
Case, Cleveland; Michigan State, Lansing; Public, Mi 
waukee ; Congressional, Washington; et Price to Sul 
sceribers, $1.50 a number ; to all others, & 

| E. ROTH, 1185 Pine St Philadelphia 


G A IN 1) I: \! ! 


» fourth and enlarged edition of our book 1 PEW FLOW 


FERS WORTHY OF GENERAL CULTURE, ready February let 
is certainly the most be autiful work on flowers vet publisbed = lr 


ave endeavored to show how a most lovely and fascinating 
can be made with hardy plants, and how great a mistake 
yresent almost upiversal custom of using nothing but the 
“il beddicg plants—zeraniums. coleus, ete.—for ganiening 


purposes. The book is superbly printed. and among its contents 


following fllustrated papers: “ Hardy Plants and the odes 
anging Them,” “ Tropical Garden &ifex ta,” “ Har my Plan ta 
and,” * Decorative Possibilities of Handy Climbers,’ “ Rose 


Old and New,” ©“ Splendid Garden Effects with Harty Lihes,” "I he 
Making of the Rardy Border,” “Success with Hardy Roses.” and 
»** Rhododencdrons, Kalmias, and Hanty Agaleas The illustra 
tions are prefuse and most artistic, and show the garden effects 
of different plants, 
This book of real merit and exquisite beauty will be sent, post 


x S0c., bound tn durable flexible covers, or in leather for 


7oc.: Dut the price paid will be allowed on the first order sent 


nts, making the book really free to cusiomers 


Our Deseriptive Catalogue, containing a complete list of the 
best Ne 


w and Old varieties of Roses, Clematises, Rhododendrons 
Azaieas, Carnations, Lilies, Tuberous, Begonias, Gloxinias 


and the largest collection of Hardy Plants tn America, sent on re 


ce ipt of 10 cents in stamps 

Our Special Lew. Pr i Offers of valuable and well grown 
plants sent free. 

The Musa Fraete (The Great Abyssinian Banana) ts a remark 


a the most beautiful plant known for producing a tropical 
nthe garden or lawn. We have a targe and aimost exclu 
«k, which we offer at very low prices 


_ AL ELLIOTT CO.. 


PITTSBURGH, 
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\. Text-Book of Medicine. 


For Students and Practitioners. By ele 
Str pens. formeriv Professor and Dire 

ot the Medical Polyelin it the University 
Lavipesic Transtated, by permissio 1, from the 
second and third German edit is by HeRMwANS 
F. Vickery, A.B. M.D... Assistant in Clinics 
Medicine, Harvard Medical School, ete.. and 
Puruire Coors Kxvape, Physician to Out 
Dutients with Diseuses of the Nervous Syste 
Boston Citv Hospita ote With Betrtoria 
Notes by FREDERICK ¢ SMATTUCK, A.M 
M. 1).. lastructor in the Theory and Uraictte 
Physic, Harvard Med Schow t Wirt 
111 Tliustrations Sy Sl paures. Cloth. € 
sheep, S74 


\ Manual of Onerative 


Surgery. 


By Joseru DPD. Bryant, MoD. Protesscd 
Anatomy and Clinteal Surgerv, and Assen ints 
Professor of Orthbopasxdiec Surgery in Helles 


Hospital Medica! ¢ exe Visiting Sureeot 


Rellevue Hospital, and Consulting Surg if 
the New York Luoatic Asylum and the uo 
Door Department of Bellevue HMospite Now 
edition, revised anf entarnge t, With Tr 
tratiotus sy M) pears b’rvtane cloth. @\ 
sheep, & 1) 


Paralyses: Cerebral, Bul 
bar, and Spinal. 


A Manual of Diagnosis for Students and Pra 
titioners, By H. Cnuartron Rastian, MOA 
M.D... F. RS Fellow f the Roval Colles t 


Physicians ; Examinerin Medicine atthe Rova 


Collewe of Physicimns Professor of Clinics 
Medicine and of Pathological Anatomy in Un 

versity Cotlerwe, London, ets With 136 Llilus 
trations, Small Svo, 671 pages Price, cloth, 
$4.50, 


. ¥ ) me 

The Methods of Bacterio 

lopical Investigation 

Ry FPRRDINAND HUERPPR, Docent in Hygiene 

and Racteriology in the Chemical Laboratory 

of R. Fresenius at Wiesbaden, Written at the 
juest of Dr. Robert Koch Translated by 
HERMANN M. Bigos, M.D, Instructor in the 
Carnegie Laboratory, and Assistant to the 
Chair of Pathological Anatomy in Bellewus 
Hospital Medical College Itiustrated by 31 
Woodeuts, Svo, 2IS pages. Price, cloth, $2.50 


vr ) ” . : 

\ Text-book of Ophthalmo- 
SCOpY. 

Ry EpwarpG. Lorina, M. DP. Part I.) The 

Normal Eye, Determination of Refraction, and 

Diseases of the Media, With 131 [lustrations 


and 4 Chromo-Lithograph Plates, contatuing 
14 Figures Svo, 267 pages. Price, cloth, 


&5.00 
>>. ° 


An Atlas of Clinical Micro- 
scopy. 

Ry ALEXANDER Preven, M.D. Translated and 
edited by ALFRED C. Ginarp, M. D., Assistant 
Surgeon United States Army. First American 
from the Manuscript of the second German 
edition, with Adaitions. 90 Plates, with 105 
lilustrations, Chromo - Lithographs, Square 
Svo. Price. cloth, $6.00, 


A catalogue of new MEDICAL PURLICA 
TIONS and NEW EDITIONS is now ready, which 
will be sent to any address on application, 


D. APPLETON & CO.. 


PUBLISHERS, NEW YORK. 
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THE NEW SOUTH AND THE OLD. 


THE SOUTHERN BIVOUAC 


A REPRESENTATIVE LITERARY MAGAZINE. 





{Number 1125 


Its Field Pecuhar, and [ts Success Assured. 


During the past two years the SOUTHERN Bivovac has represented, in 
its papers on history, politics, outdoor life, industrial resources, social life, 
poetry, and romance, both the Old South and the New. 


SOUTHERN INDUSTRIES. 


In its table of contents may be found papers on *‘ The Invention of the 
Cotton Gin,” ‘‘ The Invention of the Cotton Picker,” ‘‘ The Sugar Fields of 
Louisiana,” ‘* The Rice Fields of South Carolina,” *‘Orange Culture,” and 
‘**Pure Bred Live Stock in Kentucky.” 

The papers by Mr. John Duncan on ‘*‘ Pure Bred Live Stock in Ken- 
tucky ” will be continued during this year. For early publication is an- 
nounced ‘‘ The Vines and Wines of Virginia,” ‘Southern Naval Stores,” 
and one or more on the mineral resources of the Southern States. 


SOUTHERN HISTORICAL PAPERS. 


In March, April, and May, the SOUTHERN Bivovac published valuable 
articles by Colonel R. T. Durrett on the ‘* Resolutions of ‘98 and °99,” set- 
tling finally the authorship of those resolutions. In May and June, it pub- 
lished some interesting illustrated articles on ‘The Virginia Cavaliers”; 
in September, October, and November, it published Paul Hayne’s delight- 
ful papers on ‘* Ante-Bellum Charleston.” These papers, with biographical 
and critical sketches of Southern statesmen and men of letters, will be con- 
tinued from time to time. 


begin some biographical papers of Captain John Cleves Symmes, the au- 
thor of ‘Symmes’ Theory” of a hollow world. In an early issue there 
will appear sketches of General P. R. Cleburne and John C. Calhoun. 


WAR PAPERS. 
Each issue of the magazine contains much in relation to the civil war. 


It has published valuable papers on Hood’s Campaign in Tennessee; on 
Bragg’s Invasion of Kentucky; on the Fall of Fort Sumter, and on Chat- 


To show that in this attempt the publishers have met 


| tanooga. 


It has ready for early publication a series of articles by Genera! 
E. M. Law on “ The Fight for Richmond”; an article by Dinwiddie B 
Phillips on the ‘‘ Merrimac”; with other articles relating to various fea- 
tures of the contest. 

The papers by Judge Thomas H. Hines on 


‘*THE NORTHWESTERN CONSPIRACY” 


constitute one of the most valuable contributions to a true history of the 
war that has yet been made. These papers began in the December issue, 


| and will continue for several months, 





The ‘“‘ Unpublished Letters of Jefferson,” begun | 
iu December, will be completed in March or April, and in February will | 


| not lacking in literature and in other branches of life. 


POETRY AND FICTION. 


The short stories in the SOUTHERN Brvovac have been original and 
pleasing. They describe Southern character, Southern habits of life and 
modes of thought in a graphic manner. For early publication stories are 
announced from H. 8. Edwards, ‘‘ A Government Clerk”; from Falcon, 
** Squire Johnson’s Court”; from Lee C. Harby, *‘ Jessamine”; from Mrs. 
M. Sheffey-Peters, ‘‘ Hi Roark’s Shadow,” and ‘‘The Dance of Death”; 
from H. W. Cleveland, ‘‘ Old Scipio”; from Will Wallace Harney, “ Ori 
gin of Creek Fire.” In addition, papers will be published describing pecu 
liar features of life in the Southern States, among them a paper by Young 
E. Allison on the Mountaineers of Eastern Kentucky. Poems from Marga- 
ret J. Preston, Clinton Scollard, Will Wallace Harney, William H. Hayne, 
Charles J. O'Malley, and others will appear from time to time. 


Reference is made to these articles not as exhausting the resources of 


| the SOUTHERN BIvovac, but to define, as far as possible, the field which it 


seeks to occupy, and to show thatin its purposes, and in what it has accom- 
plished, it is a worthy representative of the literary and artistic element in 
the Southern States. It is enough to show that the new South is not to be 
exclusively a material revival; that the activity so noticeable elsewhere is 
Moreover, the 


| magazine aims to present fairly, faithfully, but with no prejudice or pas- 


sion, the story of the old South; to trace its progress, its development, and 
its perpetuation in the South of to-day. 


with no small measure of success, we submit only a few 


notices from the press, which has been unusually encouraging and cordial : 


[The Nation.] 


The SOUTHERN Bivovuac for March has a valuable con- 
tribution to the history of the “ Kentucky Resolutions of 
1793 and 1799." This consists in part of a facsimile of 
Thomas Jefferson’s letter of December 11, 1821, to J. Ca- 
bell Breckenridge, in which he avows the authorship of 
the resolutions. There is also a facsimile of a printed 
copy of the resolutions as they passed the Legislature, of 
which the author of the article says it is “an original 
copy now in the possession of the writer.’’ The reproduc- | 
tion of the letter, with the address, frank, and postmark, 
conclusively settles the disputed point as to the person to 
whom the letter was addressed. 

(Penman’s Art Journal.] 

The SouTHERN Bivovac for October is the best number 
of a $2 magazine we have ever seen. If a subscriber in 
the course of a year should read nothing but Maurice 
Thompson’s paper, “ Ceryle Alcyon,” he would be amply | 
repaid. 


South ever gave to literature 


general value. 


to our table. 


[Christian Observer. } 
It occupies the foremost place in the publications of the | 
South, and compares favorably with any in the land. 


[Washington Hatchet.] 
The SOUTHERN Bivovac is the best magazine which the 


which one expects from its name, but this adds to its 

Its literary standard is decidedly above 

the commonplace, and it has proven itself most admira- | 

bly able to do the work which it had marked out. | 
[Christian Union.} 

The first volume of the SOUTHERN Brivovac, just re- 
ceived, handsomely bound in cloth, decidedly increases 
our respect and regard for this Southern magazine. 
| are pleased to learn that it is receiving that measure of 

success and popularity to which its merits entitle it. 
| a whole, this volume gives indubitable evidence of judi- 

cious and intelligent editing. 


[Chicago Inter-Ocean.] 


Among the most interesting of the magazines that come 
It is mainly devoted to army life among | 
the Confederates and the incidents and history relating | 
thereto, but all told in the best possible spirit, and as en- 
joyable to the Union as the Confederate soldier. 


[N. Y. Observer.) 


The October number is in all respects the finest which 
has come under our notice, and is wanting in scarcely 
any feature of a first-class periodical. The Brvovac is 
the fore most literary representative of the new south, 
and as such we wish for it the fullest measure of success. 


(Boston Herald.) 


It is a source of genuine pleasure to open the SourHERN 
Bivouac in these days, Thereis not a trace of political 
bitterness in it, and there is considerable evidence that 
writers, new and old, at the South are making a strong 
effort to maintain their former literary standing. 


It has tne sectional color 


(Indianapolis News.] 
It is by odds far ahead of anything the South has pro 
duced in periodical literature. 


(Hartford Courant.) 


The SOUTHERN Bivovac has earned its prosperity by de 
serving it. It is well written, well edited, and well print- 
ed, handsome to look at, full of things worth reading, a 
credit to its editors and a credit to the new South. The 
numbers from June, 1885, to May, 1886, have been put be 
tween covers as Volume [ of the New Series, and a very 
| attractive book they make—a book, too, well worth a 
place in Northern as well as Southern libraries. 


We 


| 
| 
| 
at | 
| 
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ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTIONS, $2.00. 


Southern Bivouac and Louisville Courier Journal (Weekly), 


Southern Bivouac and Atlanta Constitution (Weekly). 


The NORTHWESTERN CONSPIRACY Papers began in December. 


SINGLE NUMBERS 20 CENTS. 
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Back numbers furnished when destred. 


FOR SALE BY ALL NEWSDEALERS OR BY MAIL. ADDRESS 


SOUTHERN BIVOUACGC, Louisville, Kentucky. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JANUARY 20, 1887. 


The Week. 


THE coal heavers in New Jersey have struck 
for an advance of wages, and propose to have 
the fairness of the demand settled by the arbi- 
tration of ‘‘District Assembly No. 49”—that is, 
by themselves. Their work is heaving or 
“handling” coal—that is, shovelling it from cars 
into barges, or from barges into cars, as the 
case may be—the lowest form of manual 
labor. They say that if they get what they 
ask for, their pay will amount to two dol- 
lars a day, which seems high for this sort 
of work at this season. But, whether high 
or low, the fact is that for every man who does 
not think one dollar and seventy-five cents 
enough for this sort of work, there is another 
waiting for the job which he rejects, and 
eager to take it if they can get protection from 
the police while doing it. The same thing is 
true of the striking ‘longshoremen who are now 
disturbing the steamship owners. The trouble 
there is, that the Union men do not wish other 
men to accept payment of their wazes by the 
week or by the month from the Old Dominion 
Company, instead of payment by the hour. 
There is, as we understand it, no dispute about 
the rate of wages. Nor is there any dispute 
between the company and that portion of the 
men who are paid by tbe week, about the time 
of payment. A does not say that he does not 
wish to be paid by the week or month, but by 
the hour. On the contrary, he prefers it be- 
cause it means steady work, It is B, who is 
paid by the hour, or is not in the employment of 
the compavies at all, who is dissatisfied by the 
way in which A is hired. He therefore tells A 
that he must not be paid monthly or weekly, 
and, on .\’s refusing to heed him, lies in wait for 
him as he goes to his work, and tries to hit 
him with a stick or stone. More than this, B 
goes to other steamship wharves, and threatens 
to hit with sticks and stones anybody who 
moves freight which hasever passed through 
A’s hands. While all this is going on, 
not only is an important branch of business 
suspended or greatly impeded, but A and _ his 
family live in terror of their lives—almost as 
great terror as if they were settlers in the 
Apache country when Geronjmo was afield. 
His wife and children expect every morning 
when he leaves his home to see him brought 
back with bis skull fractured or his ribs 
broken, and all because B does not like weekly 
payments. 

















There are concerned in the coal strike about 
6,000 men, all manual laborers—that is, 3,000 
on strike, and 3.000 who want, if protected 
by the law, to do the work which tbe strikers 
refuse to do. The presumption is that the latter 
3,000 possess in a far higher degree than the 
others the conditions which in a laborer excite 
commiseration. They are evidently poorer; they 
are more willing to work; they have undoubt 
edly families in a large number of cases de 
pendent on them for support. They are, too, 
much more peaceable, for, instead of attack- 





ing the strikers and driving them from 
their work, so as to get the job for 
themselves, they allow the = stmkers to 
drive them from it, in the absence of police 
protection. Nevertheless, they are a forgotten 
element in most of the discussions about strikes. 
Nine out of ten of us when we talk of ‘‘ la 
bor,” mean simply the laborers who jein the 
unions, and never think of the still larger 
number of even more necessitous laborers who 
do not choose to join the unions. We talk 
as if the 3,000) strikers had a right to 
be employed to heave coal by a particular 
employer, and as if the other 8,000 had no 
right to be employed by anybody, but were 
bound to look on and starve, while the strikers 
loafed and lived on ‘‘ assessmeuts.”’ 


There seems, in view of the proceedings at 
St. Stephen’s Church on Monday, nothing for 
the followers of Henry Georgedo do but start a 
church of theirown. Wedo not believe that 
any of the existing religious denominations has 
the requisite accommodation for the doctrine 
that the land of the country may be lawfully 
taken from its present owners without com 
pensation. This may be possibly a moral doc 
trine or the doctrine of the future, but no 
existing church is ready for it or lhkely 
to be within any reasonable period. In all ex- 
isting churches no distinction is made between 
real and personal estate, as the subject of prop 
erty rights; and all consider the vusting of a 
man from his house or land against his will to 
be robbery in the ordinary acceptation of that 
term, and as such an improper thing for a good 
church member, and much more a profes 
sional theologian, to advocate or be en 
gazed in. 
the Georgites feel the need of a religious 
creed and religious services of their own, the 
wise and kindly thing to do is to start a 
chureh, and embody the George view of land 
in the creed. It is not for us to suggest the pre 
cise way in which it should be organized, but 
it may not be unbecoming to express the 
opinion that Henry George should occupy 
avery high, if not the highest, place in the 
hierarchy. In fact, the place of Archbishop 
does not seem a bit too high for him. It 
would not, in truth, be as high as that 
held by another fataous reformer, Brigham 
Young, in the Mormon CLureh. The advan 
tages, too, of belonging to a church whose 
founder is still living, and may be consulted 
at any moment on Knotty points of doctrine 
and oiscipline, are too obvious to need enu 
meration 





The popular demonstrations in favor of Dr. 
McGlynn are. no doubt, deserved tributes 
to his long, Jaborous, and faithtul services 
as a pastor. But such services are com 
mon among the Cathohe priesthood. — In- 
deed, a parish priest who should fail in ren- 
dering them could not long bold his place. 
Neither the services themselves nor the affection 
which they inspire can bide the real issue of the 
controversy, which is whether Dr. McGlynn 
will obey an authority which even Martin 





Under these circumstances, if 


Luther recognized and bowed to when be was 
What the 
authorities of the Cburch at Rome might de tf 
its summons were obeyed, is an after consick 


summoned to the Dict of Worms 


ration; but the meetings held and the resolutions 
passed on Monday went upon the assumption 
that Dr. MeGlvnn bad already been tried and 
condemned, which is wholly gratuttous and 
strictly false. Nor does it stand to reason that 
the Church of Rome, in so grave a matter as 
this, is like ly to have its counsels swayed and its 
world wide policy established by the assumed 
prejudices of Archbishop Corrigan and Vicar 
General Preston in New York 


The anti-Mormon = bil 


“ut as passed by the 
House last week preserves the main features of 
the act as it was sent over from the sx © last 
winter, The most important new departure 
in this measure is the section which annuls all 
territorial acts establishing the nelugious cot 


poration known as the Chureh of Jesus Christ 
of Latter-Day Saints. and the corporation Known 
as the Perpetual Fuod Emigration Company 

and makes it the duty of the Attorney General 
to dissolve these corporations, Tt is through 
these corporations that the Mormon Church 
has done its work, and their destruction is un 
doubtedly a terrible blow for the hierarchy 

At the same time it must be admitted that the 
North Carolina member who opposed the bill en 
the ground that this proposition Ys unconstitu 
The Constitution 


law re 


tional, made out a strong case 
provides that ** Congress shall make no 
specting anestablishment of religion or probibit 
ing the free exercise thereof, and tt is cc rtainly i) 
grave question whether under this-prevision it 
has the rielit to dissolve a Peligious corporation 
because members of the corporation break the 
laws, The principle that a legislative body 
may thus interfere in religious matters is a 


} dangerous one toestablish, and its adoption in 





this case is the less excusable because there 
seems no doubt that polygamy could be over 
thrown without recourse to so doultful an ex 
pedient 


The passage of so drastic a measure with 
scarcely a dissenting vote by a Democratic 
llouse disposes of another Republican bogy 
Next to the theory that the Democrats were 
going to pay the rebel debt and pension the ex 
Contederates, perhaps the most popular of the 
old stand bys tor the Republican organs and 
stump-speakers has been the claim that the 
Democrats favored polygamy in the expectation 
of converting the Territory of Utah into 
a Democratic State. At the rate things are 
now moving, there will not be a splinter left 
by 1888 of that ancient ‘ view-with alarm” 
plank of the Republican platform. 





The House of Representatives passed last 
week the measure, which had been urgently’ 
recommended by the Presisent in his annual 
message, to provide for an additional Jud se of 
the United States Court in New York, but not 
without some remonstrance from Western 
members, who alleyed that their needs 
for more judges were quite us pressing as 
those of the commercial metropolis. If this 
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claim is well founded, it is an argument for 
more juages at the West also. No disposition 
of the Treasury surplus, or that small portion 
of it required to recompense the Federal benea, 
can be made so advantageously as by employ 
ing a sufficient number of first-class men, and 
paying them first-class salaries, to clear 
the court dockets and keep them clear, The 
delays of justice in the Federal courts, and in 
State courts as well, amount in many cases to a 
denial of justice. How great and aggravating 
is that denial here in New York a tew facts 
will explain. Secretary Manning, in reply toa 
House resolution of March 23, 1886, stated 
that there were then pending in this 
district 2,201 separate revenue causes dating 
from October, 1867,and involving the aggregate 
sum of $11,519,268. It was estimated that the 
interest running against the Government on the 
claims, which would probably be decided in fa- 
vor of the plaintiffs, was $150,000 per annum 
—an amount sufficient to pay the salaries of 
twenty-five judges at their present rate of 
compensation. This is the state of the 
case as regards Government business only, 
or rather one single branch of it. How must 
it be with the ordinary. business of private liti- 
gants? The truth is, that New York has be- 
come as great a centre of commercial litigation 
as it is of commercial tra :sactions generally. 
The business of the Stock Exchange, and of the 
Clearing-house (as compared with other similar 
institutions in the United States) is fairly repre- 
sentative of the business of the United States 
courts, Suits involving railroad and other cor- 
porationsin Texas, Oregon, and every State in 
the Union,.and mining properties in all the Terri- 
tories, are multiplying here all the time. 
Patent suits are gravitating here more 
and more, while the admiralty business 
corresponds in magnitude to the shipping car 
ried on at this port, and the criminal business 
is vo small item. The net result is a perfect 
gorge, at which the Judges. Wallace and 
Brown, with such belp as they can occasion- 
ally get from neighboring districts, are toil- 
ing with more than Sisypbhean industry. 
It ought to be an axiom of the pub 
lic service that its judicial equipment should 
keep pace with the country’s growth. In- 
stead of one new judge for this district we 
ought to have six, and they ought to have 
$10,000 a yeareach, They could all be kept 
employea. 





The passage by the House of the bill to pen- 
sion all dependent soldiers and dependent 
pirents of soldiers is the first departure, 
on a large scale, from the foundation princi- 
ple of pension laws. This principle affirms, 
that the Government is held to look after and 
provide for those soldiers who have been more 
or less disabled and hindered from earning 
a living by wounds or disease contracted 
in the service. As to all others, it 
made a contract to pry them so much 
per month, to provide them with rations and 
clotbing, and restore hem at the expiration of 
the service to their respective homes. Some 
departures have been made from this rule in 
particular cases before now, and these have 
whetted a demand that the rule itself shall be 
set aside, as it has now been by the vote of the 
House. The new rule, if anything can be 





called a rule which is only the discretion of 
Congress, means that pensions shall hereafter be 
granted according to the ability of the tax- 
payers to supply the money ‘Lhis 1s whut we 
are coming to. But the worst part of the bill 
that was passed on Monday is that which makes 
** dependence ” a gauge of the right to draw a 
pension. It is a premium on sloth, a dis- 
couragement to independence. When we read 
the piteous tales of hardship endured by 
ex-soldiers after twenty-three years of 
peace—hardship not traceable to military ser- 
vice in any way whatever—we sometimes 
wonder what must be the condition of the ex. 
Confederates, to whom no pension ever comes, 
no matter what degree of disability may have 
been incurred by them in addition to the loss 
of the great battle itself. How do these men 
geta living? Who-supports them ? 





There is an air of opéra bouffe about the 
proposed investigation of the Pacific Railroads 
by a permanent salaried, and boarded, and free- 
passed, and liquored, and tobaccoed commis- 
sion attached to the Interior Department. The 
character of the investigation is disclosed by a 
letter written by Theophilus French, ex-Audi- 
tor of the Pacific Railroads, to a person in the 
office of the Central Pacific Company, 
obviously intended to be shown to Mr. 
Huntington, in which Mr. French hints dark 
ly at certain memoranda that he obtained 
in his official capacity years ago. It might be 
worth while for Mr. Huntington to pay some- 
thing to get those memoranda out of French’s 
hands, but he thought on the whole that it 
would be better to take the public into his con- 
fidence immediately by sending French’s letter 
to the newspapers, and herein we agree with 
Mr. Huntington. It is reported that another 
ex official of the Auditor’s office, a more 
recent product than French, and also a 
more rapacious one, is working up _ the 
proposed investigation. The steps taken 
by the intending blackmailers show very 
clearly that there is plenty of law on the statute- 
book now to make any desired investigation, 
for it is quite as easy for the present Audtor to 
get the information that French hints at as it 
was for French himself to get it. If Congress 
wants to know anything that has not been 
brought out in the numerous investigations and 
lawsuits of the past twenty years,1t has only to 
si nify its wishes to the officer in charge of the 
bureau created expressly for the purpose of 
auditing these accounts. This would be 
the regular course of procedure. The 
only objection to it appears to be 
that the present Auditor is a high minded 
man, with a reputation to preserve, who would 
not lend himself to the particular kind of ‘** in- 
vestigation” that his predecessor, French, 
hints at. There may be items of past expendi- 
ture that the companies would rather not have 
made public, but they can much better afford 
to throw open their books than Congress can 
afford to equip a blackmailing commission. 





A curious f.ature of the recent House debate 
upon naval reorganization was that the most 


-important provision of the bill under con- 


sideration was ignored by both parties. The 
bill establishes a ‘‘ board of council,” which is 
to continue independently of the will of the 





Secretary of the Navy, except that he can 
change its personnel, and which is to advise 
him upon all questions of naval policy that he 
may submittoit. Underthe existing system the 
Secretary of the Navy, like the heads of the 
other departments, gets the best counsel be can 
on each subject from the sources which he 
deems most authoritative. Whenever he wants 
the advice of a board, he convenes such a 
board as he thinks best, continues it as long as 
he finds it useful, and dissolves it when it has 
served his purpose. Under the proposed sys- 
tem a new Secretary, when he first enters the 
Department, will find a board already organized 
to receive him and to make his ignorance 
bliss, by tendering him professional counsel of 
so high authority that he will never need any 
knowledge of naval affairs except what his 
mentors may choose to impart. Then, when 
engines break down and ships capsize, he can 
compound with his conscience by the reflec- 
tion that he never did anything but follow, to 
the best of his ability, the authority established 
by Congress for his guidance. 





The project has no support in reason or in 
precedent. No one ever proposed or heard of 
a board of generals as a part of the legal organi- 
zation of the War Department, to show the 
Secretary of War bow to run bis Department; 
nor did any Secretary of the Treasury ever ask 
Congress for a board of financial experts to 
advise him upon his fiscal policy. It would 
puzzle the most ingenious advocate of the 
plan to invent a sound reason why Congress 
should make the creation of a_ particular 
bourd of council mandatory upon the Secre- 
tary of the Navy rather than upon the 
Secretary of War or the head of any other de- 
partment. The Naval Committee did not ven- 
ture upon the perilous task of explaining it in 
their report, aud it is curiously illustrative of 
the indisposition of Congress to scrutinize the 
measures before it that, in a three days’ debate 
upon the bill, not a member called for the 
reason of so anomalous a feature. That 
it originated either with the Committee on 
Naval Affairs or with Secretary Whitney, 
no one supposes; in fact, it has been 
urged from time to time by a few naval officers 
for forty years. But it never before got so far on 
its way without being challenged and turned 
back. 





No one can read the argument of Professor 
Smyth before the Andover Board of Visitors, 
as it has been published in full, without carry- 
ing away a high opinion of its acuteness and 
learning, and a conviction of tbe author's perfect 
sincerity. Not every one, however, will be per- 
suaded that his defence isentirely successful. He 
easily shows that he bas not departed from 
tne Seminary creed more widely than those who 
are at the bottum of the prosecution. In fact, 
there is something singular about the sudden 
zeal for the creed on the part of those who have 
been known, for years, to hold it, in parts at 
least, in a thoroughly non-natural sense. An- 
dover students of ten or fifteen years ago could 
hardly bring themselves to believe it possible, 
when these proceedings were first talked of, 
that Prof. Smyth, the most conservative man 
on the Faculty, hopelessly bebind the times, 
according to the standard of Prof. Park’s 
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lectures, should turn out a_ radical, while 
Prof. Park should appear as the virtual ac- 
cuser of his colleague, on the ground of 
holding opinions at variance with the creed. 
There can be no complaint, certainly, by those 
who have brought on this trial that they have 
not been treated with abundant generosity by 
thedefendants. Onlyin an incidental way have 
the latter shown that the prosecution did not 
object to departures from the creed, but simply 
to departures from its own particular departures. 
If an appearance of over-technicality is to be 
found in any part of Prof. Smyth's argu- 
ment, it is where he contends for his right to 
hold to his views of future probation, even un- 
der a strict interpretation of the creed. That 
the new doctrine is not explicitly condemned in 
the creed may be true, but to contend, as the 
Professor does, that it is, in addition, logically 
implied in the creed, seems to be to fall into that 
confusion which Sir Henry Maine has shown to 
attach to the old idea that new legal decisions, 
really making new law, were yet but an in- 
ference from a definite, original set of legal 
principles. The unwillingness to admit a posi- 
tive advance, which the author just cited af- 
firms to be characteristic of jurisprudence, is 
an old failing of theology. And when Prof. 
Smyth goes further, and refuses to interpret the 
creed by the known opinions of the men who 
framed it, he would seem to be disowning one 
of the accepted canons of historical symbolics. 





Decidedly the most interesting thing bronght 
out in this trial is the attitude towards the 
Andover creed, not of the accused professors, 
but of their present judges. The testimony of 
Professors Hincks and Harris made it ‘clear 
that they had been distinctly and directly 
authorized by the Board of Visitors to 
take the creed with any number of mental 
reservations, even including this very mat- 
ter of future probation. We should think 
it must have been very hard for Presi- 
dent Seelye and Dr. Eustis to maintain a be- 
coming appearance of judiciai gravity when it 
was put in evidence that they themselves had 
already passed upon the main question sub- 
mitted to them, and that they were very much 
in the position of a civil judge called upon to 
find a man guilty of an offence which he 
had privately assured the accused was not 
indictable. To make this comic situation 
complete, it is now announced that a 


decision is not to be expected until 
after a considerable time ; the judges must 
needs deliberate carefully, it is said. It had 


long been suspected that the trustees and visi- 
tors were of the opinion that the subscription 
exacted of the Andover professors meant no- 
thing in particular. This suspicion became a 
certainty, three or four years ago, when Prof. 
Thayer demanded that the trustees should 
set him right by making public the as 
surances which they had given him in 
private, and indignantly rcsigned on their 
refusal to do so. After the express 
declarations made in the present trial, we 
do not see how it can any longer be ques- 
tioned that the Andover idea of subscription is 
much like the old French Legitimist’s view of 
the Charte as given to Niebuhr—* that it had 
been granted, but that of course there was no 
intention of observing it.” 








For some years past, Prince Bismarck has 
only put in an appearance in the Reichstag when 
it has become necessary to bring his personal in- 
fluence to bear upon that body in the interest 
of Government measures. It is a matter of re- 
cord that, on almost every such occasion, he has 
lost his temper, and, instead of argument, has 
employed violent abuse, threats, and insults in 
addressing the Opposition. It is not too much 
to say that no minister in Europe ever ventured 
to treat a representative body with such con 
temptuous imperiousness, and, but for the for- 
bearance of his adversaries, out of deference to 
his age and great past services to Germany, his 
vehemence would have led more than once to 
turbulent scenes on the floor of the Reichstag. 
In his recent speeches on the Army Bill, he 
was more than true to his regular role of par- 
liamentary bully. Nevertheless, the passage of 
the Army Bill could not possibly result 
inany immediate considerable strengthening 
of the imperial army, and its failure would 
not at all involve the national 
which the Chancellor made the burden of bis 
speeches. The Minister of War admitted 
distinctly before the Committee to which the 
bill was referred, that, under the actual ope- 
ration of the measure proposed by the Gov 
ernment, the army would be increased by only 
about 14,000 men at the end of the first yeer, 
and that it would take altogether fully twelve 
years to reach the total maximum increase of 
150,000 men of the active army and reserve, 
He admitted, further, that if war should break 
out in the spring, it would be unwise to at 
tempt to carry out the provisions of the bill, 
as this would obstruct the mobilization of the 
army. The Opposition had, therefore, the ad- 
vantage of being able to contradict Bismarck’s 
plea for the urgency of the bill out of the 
mouth of another spokesman of the Govern 
ment. 


danger 





Neither the speeches of Bismarck nor of 
Moltke contained anything new except Bis- 
marck’s contemptuous dismissal of the Bulga- 
rian trouble as something which does not con 
cern Germany, and for which Germany will 
certainly not break with Russia, This was 
doubtless intended to back up Moltke’s warn 
ing to France that she is not going to 
catch Germany unprepared. The increase of 
the army, Moltke said, meant peace. The re- 
fusal to increase it would mean war, and France 
must also understand that no opportunity for 
aggression through an alliance with Russia was 
going to be afforded her. Of course, this is 
also a warning to Austria that she must 
look after her own interests in the Balkans, 
without help from Germany; but as she cer- 
tainly can count on England and Italy, and 
has nothing to fear from Germany, it will 
probably not greatly disconcert her. France, 
it is pretty sure, will never take the field 
against any first-class Power until she has again 
tried her strength with Germany. All her 
military resources will be husbanded fora su- 
preme effort to recover Alsace and Lorraine. 





The condition in which this increase of 
armaments will leave Europe is something 
which will always remain a blot on the history 
of modern civilization. It is something which, 
in what is called ‘‘an industrial age,” is really 





astounding. France, Austria, Germany, Italy, 
and Russia have very nearly 3,000,000 
men in the flower of their age con 
stantly under arms in time of pea and 
offer enormous premiums to the best talent 
of the period for the improvement of instru 


ments for the destruction of life and proper 


ty. Besides this force, another still larger, al 


though not constantly under arms, is kept 
more or less tormented and disturbed by arils 
and evolutions in preparation for wa All 


these Powers, too, are now gradually furnish 
ing their troops with repeating rifles in exchange 
for the old breech loaders, which made such a 


sensation twenty years ago Phere is no im 
mediate prospect of an end to this state of 
things until the Ottoman Empire is dead and it 
is finally settled who is to have Coustantinoph 


Europe came out of the war of the French 
Revolution in 1815 with two burnit ques 
tions constantly ready to set the Contine: 
Italian, and 


The Italian question 


ina blaze. One was the 
other the Eastern question 


was disposed of by the three bloody wars of 


1859, 1866, and IS70. The Eastern question 
has caused two almost equally bloody, that 
of the Crimea and that of IS77. These brought 
it somewhat nearer to a solution, but the end ts 
still far off, and will probably only be reached 
by another frantic strugcle. The Turk has his 
trunk packed and is ready to so, but be would 
be a bold man who should undertake to say 
who his successor will lx 

The death of l ord dak sleigh removes one 
of the best of the older school of politicians from 


English public life —the school which bred 


Canning and Peel and Gladstone, and 
which made the English House of Com 
mons, since the Reform Bill, the fore 

most debating assembly in the world. 
He was an English gentleman of the very best 
sort, well-informed, conscientious, publi 

spirited, fair-minded, just, kindly, and 


He treated evervbody cout 


and pri 


good tempered 
teously, and his statements in public 
vate life could be :bsolutely relied on. As 
soon as the Disraeli type of Toryisin began to 
take root—the tricky, unscrupulous, evasive, 
and abusive type—Sir Stafford Northcote, as he 
then was, began to find himself 
more out of 


more and 
place, and his removal to 
the House of Lords was a_ plain hint 
that the party different kind 
of man. Putting him in the Foreign Office 
while suffering from a disease which made 
excitement dangerous, was, in the present state 
of European politics, simply a sign of the ex- 
treme scarcity of first-rate men in the party, 
But the attempt of some of the Liberal jour- 
nals to make political capital out of his death 
by throwing the blame of it on Lord Salis- 
bury, seems brutal as well as absurd, 
Every man who goes into politics takes the 
chances of the game, and it is for him to judge 
whether he is physically fit to face them or not. 
Nobody else can or ought to decide for him 
whether they will put his life in danger or not. 
What those who put an unsound man in a re- 
sponsible place have to consider, is not whether 
the duties of it will kill him, but whether he 
will be competent to discharge thum properly 
while he lives, 


needed a 
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WEDNESDAY, January 12, to Tvespay, January 18, 1887, 
inciusive. | 


DOMESTIC} 


PRESIDENT CLEVELAND has approved a new 
civil-service rule, giving the Civil-Service Com- 
missioners power to appoint a Central Board of 
Examiners, to which will be submitted all ex 
amination papers of candidates’ grading. 


The Senate on Friday refused by a vote of 
25 to 36 to recommit the Inter State Commerce 
Bill for conference, and subsequently passed 
it by 48 to 15. The affirmative vote consisted 
ef 23 Republicans and 20 Democrats. Three 
Democrats voted in the negative. The House 
will adopt the conference report by a large ma- 
jority. 

The House on Wednesday passed the Tucker 
substitute for the Edmunds Mormon Bill. 
The bill makes the lawful husband or wife of 
any person prosecuted for bigamy, polygamy, 
or unlawful cohabitation a competent witness 
against the accused ; provides for the registra- 
tion of all marriages, making it a misdemeanor 
for any person to violate the provisions relative 
to such registration ; annuls all Territorial 
laws providing for the identification of the 
votes of electors at any election, and also all 
laws conferring on the Territorial courts the 
power to determine divorce cases, and abolishes 
woman suffrage in the Territory. Penalties 
are prescribed for unlawful intercourse, and 
polygamy is defined as a marriage between one 
person of one sex and more than one person of 
another sex, and is declared to be a felony. 
The financial corporations known as the 
Church of Latter Day Saints and the Perpetual 
Emigration Fund Company are dissolved, and 
the Attorney-General is directed to wind them 
up by process of court; and all laws for the 
organization of the mili'ia of the Territory and 
the creation of the Nauvoo Legion are an- 
nulled. Polygamists are made ineligible to 
vote, and a test oath is prescribed to all per- 
sons desiring to vote that they will obey the 
laws of the United States, and especially the 
laws in respect to the crimes defined in this and 
the original Edmunds act. The bill provides 
for the immediate appointment by the Presi- 
dent of all judges and selectmen of the 
county and probate courts, and by the Gov- 
ernor of all justices of the peace, sheriffs, 
constables, and other county and district offi- 
cers. 

The House of Representatives has passed, by 
a vote of 222 to 26, the bill to create a Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Labor. It passed on 
Wednesday a bill authorizing the appointment 
of an additional United States Judge in the 
Second Circuit, which includes New York, 
Connecticut, and Vermont. 


In the House of Representatives on Friday 
Mr. Caldwell (Dem., Tenn.) submitted the con- 
ference report on the Electoral Count Bill, and 
it was agreed to without debate or division. 
The amendments of the House to the bill are 
substantially adopted, and the principal changes 
made in the text are in the nature of more 
definite statements touching the exclusive right 
of the States to determine what electoral re- 
turns shall be presented to Congress. What is 
known as the Oates amendment was also ac- 
cepted by the Senate conferees. The effect of 
this amendment is to strike out of the Senate 
bill the clause which allowed the President of 
the Senate to announce the name of the suc- 
cessful candidate, and confine his functions to 
the mere announcement of the state of the 
vote, which will be regarded as sufficient to 
indicate the result. 


The Senate Trade-Dollar Bill, with the 
amendment of the House Committee, was sub- 
mitted to the House on Saturday morning. 
The silver men gave notice of a minority fe- 
port, and say privately that they will oppose 
the bill to the end unless the House agrees not 
to interfere with the present purchases of silver 
bullion, 





The House of Representatives on Monday, 
under a suspension of the rules, passed, by a 
vote of 179 to 76, the bill for the relief of de- 
pendent parents and honorably discharged 
soldiers and sailors who are now disabled and 
dependent on their own labor for support. 
Mr. Matson (Dem., Ind.) said that the total 
number of persons who would be benefited by 
the bill was estimated at 33,105, and the an- 
nual cost to the Government would not reach 
$6,000,000 

The bills granting pensions to Mrs. Logan 
and Mrs. Blair, widow of Gen. Frank Blair, 
were defeated on Tuesday in the House 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, the Democrats 
voting against them. 

United States Senators were practically 
elected on Tuesday by the Legislatures of the 
several States in separate session as follows: 
Maine, Eugene Hale (Rep.); Delaware, George 
Gray (Dem.); Illinois, Charles B. Farwell 
Rep.) ; Missouri, F. M. Cockrell (Dem.) ; 
fichigan, F. B. Stockbridge (Rep.); Minne- 
sota, C. K. Davis (Rep.); Pennsylvania. M. 8. 

uay (Rep.); Connecticut, J. R. Hawley 
(Rep.). The contests are close and undecided 
in New York, New Jersey, Indiana, Ne- 
braska, Massachusetts, and West Virginia. 


The Democratic majority in the Indiana 
Senate on Monday evening unseated McDonald 
(Rep.) on the ground that he had used money 
in securing his election ; and gave his seat to 
Brannowan (Dem.). This gives the Democrats 
two majority on joint ballot. 


The Republican Senatorial caucus at Albany 
made no nomination on Monday night. The 
first ballot resulted: Miller 44, Morton 35, His- 
cock 12; necessary to a choice 48. On a second 
ballot the only change was a transfer of one 
vote from Hiscock to Morton. The caucus 
then adjourned to meet on Tuesday night. The 
Democratic caucus nominated Smith M. Weed. 
In the Assembly and Senate on Tuesday the 
Republicans voted as they had in caucus, and 
the Democrats for Mr. Weed. There was conse- 
quently no election. Mr. Miller gained one 
vote in Tuesday night’s caucus. 


The annual report of the New York State 
Board of Charities shows that the value of the 
property devoted to charitable purposes on 
October 1, 1886, was $52,128, 192. 


At a meeting of the reform Democrats of 
Maryland in Baltimore on Wednesday night 
the following resolution was adopted: ‘‘ That 
we heartily endorse the national Administration 
of President Cleveland in its efforts to secure 
reform in the currency and tariff reform, and 
also its civil-service reform, whenever it is car- 
ried into effect in its true spirit, but we are com- 
pelled to express our regret that in the State of 
Maryland the laws and rules establishing said 
reform are not administered in good faith, and 
that the Federal appointments in Maryland, 
with few exceptions, have been made in ac- 
cordance with the spoils system in its worst 
form, which system the American people con- 
demned in the election of President Cleveland 
himself.” 

Gov. Rusk of Wisconsin, in bis biennial 
message to the Legislature, said: ‘‘ With 
those agrarian and socialistic theories of fanci- 
ful society that deny the right of private pro- 
perty, or of each individual to full protection in 
the enjoyment and control of all his lawful 
earnings, whether obtained by his own labor 
or by contract, we can have no sympathy. 
They are as un-American as monarchy, and as 
treasonable as secession. They contemplate 
the destruction of both justice and liberty, and 
would accomplish the destruction of both if 
their application to existing society were 
seriously attempted. We are not prepared as 
American citizens to even consider a change 
in our form of Government. Republican in- 
stitutions and individual liberty go hand in 
hand, and must and will be loyally main- 
tained.” 


Judge Pratt of Brooklyn on Thursday eve- 


ning denied the application for a stay of pro- 





ceedings in the case of ex-Alderman Arthur J. 
McQuade. He was taken to Sing Sing on 
Monday. 


Owing to a strike of coal-handlers in this 
city and shipping points tributary to it, a coal 
famine is threatened. 


The Rev. Dr. Edward McGlynn, who has 
been suspended from his pastoral functions at 
St. Stephen’s Roman Catholic Church, in this 
city, on account of his advocacy of Henry 
George's doctrines, was succeeded on Saturday 
by the Rev. Arthur Joseph Donnelly, for thirty 
years pastor of St. Michael’s Church, at Ninth 
Avenue and Thirty-first Street. The congre- 
gation have held an indignation meeting. 


Jonas Gilman Clark, the wealthiest citizen 
of Worcester, Mass., has announced his inten- 
tion of founding in that city an institution for 
the promotion of learning in all its higher 
branches, to be called Clark University. He 
will start it with an endowment of $1,000,000. 


Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster, widow of Stephen 
8. Foster, the anti-slavery agitator, died in Wor- 
cester, Mass.,on Friday. She was born at 
Pelham, Mass., January 15, 1811. Her parents 
were descendants of Irish Quakers, and she was 
educated at a Friends’ school, and became a 
teacher. At the age of twenty-six she resigned 
her position as a teacher, and started out as an 
anti-slavery lecturer, being among the first 
women to address mixed audiences in favor of 
abolition. She suffered many indignities. In 
December, 1845, she married Stephen 8. Fos- 
ter in Pennsylvania, and was in full accord 
with his advanced opinions, speaking with him 
for many years. Their home was on a farm 
near Worcester up to Mr, Foster’s death some 
years ago. Mrs. Foster necessanly took an 
active interest in woman suffrage, and also be- 
came a pronounced Prohibitionist. In private 
hfe she was amiable and unassuming. Her 
last work was the preparation of material for 
a biographical sketch of her husband on Tues- 
day of last week. She bas led a quiet and in- 
valid life during recent years. 


Henry Brewster Stanton died on Friday of 
pneumonia, in this city, in the eighty-second 
year of his age. He wasanative of Connecti- 
cut. His early education was acquired in the 
district schools. In 1826 he removed to Roch- 
ester, N. Y., where he wrote tor a newspaper, 
entered politics asa Whig, and became Deputy 
County Clerk. Then he studied in Lane Semi- 
nary, Cincinnati, intending to enter the minis- 
try. The anti-slavery agitation diverted his 
course, and, as general agent of the American 
Anti-Slavery Society, he travelled all through 
the Northern S‘ates and in some of the border 
States, delivering speeches. In many instances 
the meetings which he addressed were broken 
up by mobs. He attended the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention in London in 1840, and 
spoke in most of the large cities of Great 
Britain and Ireland. During the years. 1838- 
1840 he was active in the movement to form 
the abolitionists into a compact political party, 
which was resisted by Garrison and others, and 
resulted in a lasting dissension in their ranks. 
After this he acted with the Liberty party, and 
then joined the movement to establish the Re- 
publican party. Meanwhile he had studied 
law, and practised it with success, at first in 
Bosten and afterwards at Seneca Falls, N. Y. 
He was twice elected to the New York State 
Senate. When Horace Greeley was editor of 
the 7ribune, Mr. Stanton wrote for that paper, 
and for the last eighteen years he had been a 
member of the editorial staff of the Sun. In 
the latter part of his hfe his political affilia- 
tions were with the Democratic party. Mr. 
Stanton married in 1840 Miss Elizabeth Cady 
of Johnstown, N. Y., daughter of Daniel 
Cady, an eminent lawyer. 


Prof. Edward Oloey of the University of 
Michigan, the author of a complete series of 
text-books and one of the best-known educators 
in the West, was found dead at his home in 
Ann Arbor on Sunday. He was sixty years of 
age. 
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Gen. W. B. Hazen, the Chief Signal Officer, 
died in Washington on Sunday evening. He 
had been out of health for some time. Gen 
Hazen was born in Vermont in 1830, and was 
graduated from West Point in 1855. He first 
served against the Indians, was later Assistant 
Professor of Military Tactics at West Point, 
and served through the war for the Union. 
He was appointed Chief Signal Officer in 1880. 


Prof. Edward Livingston Youmans, the 
distinguished writer on scientific subjects, died 
in this city on Tuesday at the age of sixty-five. 
He established the Popular Science Monthly in 
1872, and has since been its editor, assisted in 
recent years by William J.. Youmans, For 
nearly forty years Prof. Youmans has held in- 
timate relations with the publishing house of 
D. Appleton & Co., and it is understood that 
his influence had much to do with meking the 
publication of scientific works a leading fea 
ture of the firm’s business. Through him 
Herbert Spencer's works were first pub- 
lished in this country. Prof. Youmans 

yas a personal friend of Mr. Spencer, 
and was well known to. scientific men 
in all parts of Europe. He projected in 
1871 the ‘‘International Scientific Series,” 
arranging for the publication of the works in 
New York, London, Paris, and Leipsic, with 
a subsequent extension of the system to Milan 
and St. Petersburg. He was the author of a 
‘Class Book of Chemistry,’ 1852; * Alcohol 
and the Constitution of Man,’ 1858; ‘ The Che- 
mical Atlas,’ with text, 1855 ; ‘ The Handbook 
of Household Science,’ 1857; ‘The Correla- 
tion and Conservation of Forces,’ 1864; and 

‘The Culture Demanded by Modern Life,’ 
1867. 

FOREIGN. 


The debate on the German Army Bill was con- 
tinued in the Reichstag on Wednesday. Herr 
Hasenclever declared on behalf of the Socialists 
that they would oppose every increase of the 
army. He vehemently criticised the contemptu- 
ous manner in which the Chancellor refered to 
the Reichstag, and said that in every other Par- 
liament in the world a minister who so treated 
the majority would be forced to resign. The 
Chairman called Hasenclever to order. Both 
Hasenclever and Windthorst reproached Bis- 
marck for his blunt explanation of German and 
French relations, which they said would ex- 
cite instead of calm France. Bismarck made 
no reply. 


Prince Bismarck made another notable 
speech in the Reichstag on Thursday, in the 
course of which he said: ‘* The papers even 
ask us to use our soldiers to bar Russia’s road 
to Constantinople. To do this would, perhaps, 
be in England’s interest. But we have a ditti- 
cult task to maintain peace and act perma- 
nently as moderator between two Powers, both 
our friends. Had I acted in 1867, at the epoch 
of the Luxemburg question, not as mediator, 
but in the manner in which | bave been asked 
to do now, I should not have had to meet one 
bloody war alone, but many. In years to 
come, if Russia attacks us, then we must and 
shall defend ourselves to the last drop of blood. 
As matters stand, Russia has no cause to at- 
tack us, nor have we any cause to attack Rus- 
sia. Itis just as little conceivable that the 
Poles would involve us in war with Russia, for 
it would be very doubtful whether they would 
profit by Russian victory. I fail to understand 
how the same party should, on the one hand, 
seek to involve us, while on the other hand 
they would refuse or curtail the means of war. 
The comparison which has been drawn be- 
tween our treaty with Italy in 1866 and the 
agreement of the King of Hanover with Na- 
poleon does not hold good. According to the 
latter the Hanover Legion was only to act in 
the event of the cession of the left bank of the 
Rhine. You found no analogous clause in 
our treaty with Italy. There could never have 
been a question of the cession of German terri- 
tory. Nor is it possible to show the existence 
of any understanding with Italy bearing the 
shghtest resemblance to that between George 
Y. and Napoleon III.” 





On the reassembling of the Reichstag on 
Friday Herr von Stauffenberg’s amendment 
limiting the duration of the bill to three years 
was carried, the vote being 186 to 154. The 
Conservatives, Imperialists, and National 
Liberals voted with the minority. The Social- 
ists and most of the Alsatian members ab 
stained from voting. Prince Bismarck imme- 
diately read an imperial message dissolving 
the Reichstag. An imperial decree was issued 
on Friday afternoon, fixing February 21 for 
the holding of general elections for members 
of the new Reichstag. 


The publication in Paris of the full text of 
Prince Bismarck’s speeches in the Reichstag is 
tending to alter the tone of public opinion re 
garding his utterances. The Chancellor is 
charged with brutality, and with endeavoring 
to provoke a war with France. The principal 
result will be to strengthen Gen. Boulanger’s 
demand for military credits. The War Minis 
ter, in order to avoid a conflict with his col 
leagues, has consented to accept a credit of 
87,500,000 franes as sutticient for the present 
year; but his original demand for 825,000,000 
francs remains his estimate on paper, 


M. Floquet, on assuming the chair of Presi 
dent in the French Chamber of Deputies on 
Thursday, said he hoped that wise concord 
and a spirit of compromise would prevail 
among the members of the Chamber, who, he 
hoped, would all be animated by patriotic 
emulation to work for the progress of national 
institutions, in the first rank of which the Gov- 
ernment placed the army. ‘This declaration 
was received with applause. Contimuing, M. 
Floquet said: ‘* When, without distinction of 
party, we follow with equal solicitude the ear 
nest efforts of the valiant youth of France, and 
when with unanimous impulse we accept every 
sacrifice to increase our country’s power, we 
do not feel agitated by feverish impatience or 
desire. Only with tranquil persevering shall 
we place ourselves in position to fulfil all our 
duties and secure for France the respect of all. 
The essential condition of that is peace, which 
we prize as highly as anybody in the world.” 


In a test vote on Monday in the French 
Chamber of Deputies, Premier Goblet was sus 
tained by 273 to 220. 


The Russian budget for the past year shows 
a deficit of $26,113, 310. The Minister of Fi 
nance proposes to raise $30,357,140 for extra 
expenditure by means of a loan. 


Italy will act as mediator between Russia 
and Bulgaria, France having refused the 
duty. 

In the recent Greek elections all the mem- 
bers of the Ministry were returned. The 
Government will have a majority of two-thirds 
in the new Chamber. 


The British political world was startled on 
Wednesday morning by the announcement that 
Lord Iddesleigh had died suddenly. He faint- 
ed while ascending the stairs of Lord Salis 
bury’s official residence in Downing Street as 
he was about to visit his Lordship. He was 
taken to the Prime Minister's room and ex 
pired in twenty minutes. His physician says 
‘*Lord Iddesleigh for many years past has 
suffered with cardiac affections, which, while 
not placing his life in immediate peril, ren 
dered the prospect of its sudden termination 
only too possible. He died of syncope.” Lord 
Iddesleigh (Sir Stafford Henry Northcote) 
was born in London October 27, 1818, edu 
cated at Eton and Oxford, graduating first in 
classics, Was private secretary to Mr. Glad- 
stone in 1843-5, when the latter was President 
of the Board of Trade, and in 1851 succeed 
ed to the Baronetcy of his grandfather. 
He assisted Sir C. E. Trevelyan in drawing up 
a report, in 1854, which led to the civil service 
being thrown open t» public competition. He 
entered Parliament in 1855, was Financial Sec- 
retary to the Treasury in 1859, President of the 
Board of Trade in Lord Derby’s third Admin- 
istration in 1866, and Secretary of State for 
India from 1867 to 1868, He was a member 





of the Joint High Commission whose labors 
resulted in the Treaty of Washington in. 187} 
In 1874 he entered Disraeh’s Cabinet as Chan 
cellor of the Exchequer, and when Disreli 
became a peer he succeeded him as leader of 
his party in the House of Commons 
office until 1880. Sir StatTord led the Opposi 
tion during Gladstone's Ministry from ISS) to 
the formation of the Salisbury Ministry in June, 


1883 Meanwhile Lord Randolph Churchill 
had come into notoriety by Ins frequent at 
tacks on Mr. Gladstone, his breaches of party 


discipline and his evident sympathy with oertam 
phases of Radicalism. He gradually surrounded 
himself with a coterie of voung men who aspired 
to turn Toryism in new directions. When Lord 
Salisbury formed his first Ministry (dune 

1885), this element worked to have Sir Staf 


ford Northcote “decently shelved tle was 
given the high Cabinet office of First Lord of 
the Admiralty, but was transferred fo the 
louse of Lords unde the tithe of Earl of ld 
desleigh, thus losing his leadershiy in Salis 


bury’s second Ministry (18s6 ve 

Secretary of State for Foroign Aftairs lhis 

office he held until Lord Randeiph Churechill’s 
5 


recent resignation from the Cabitoct! ln order 
to enable Lord Salisbury to form a coalition 


Was 


Cabinet with the Whigs. Lord Iddesleigh prof 
fered his resignation. When the Pritoe Minis 
ter failed in that undertaking, Lord lédesleigh 
considered himself entitled to his old portfolt 
but was offered the Privy Sea! This het 
jected, and retired from offiee under a strong 


sense of having been i}l-treated 


It was announced in London on Thesdsy 
that Saturday's Cabinet Council determined t 
bring in a billat the beginning of the 
to empower the Crown in certair cases to sum 
mon special jurors, and, if necessary, to change 
the venue, and also to confer on Magistrates 
power to deal summarily with inciting fo con 
spiracy, intimidation. and boycotting, the pun 
ishment for such offences not to exceed thre 
months’ imprisonment. The striking feature 
of this news is, that even a Torv Government 
no longer dares introduce a coercion bill for 
Ireland alone; for the new nil will be applica 
ble to the whole United Kingdom 


Mr. W. H. Smith, First Lord of the Trea 
sury, and Conservative leader in the House of 
Commons, has sent a circular to supporters of 
the Government asking them to make every 
effort to attend the opening of Parliament, as 
they will be invited to proceed directly to the 
consideration of questions of* grave impor 
tance. 





Session 


Mr. Goschen will contest the Exchange Di- 
vision of Liverpool. He has issued an address 
in which he asserts that he is svil a Liberal, 
and that he rallied to the support of the Gov 
ernment under the influence of deep convic 
tion that the duty of men of all parties was to 
close up their ranks in the face of the common 
danger threatening the existence of the United 
Kingdom. 


Mr. John Bright, in a letter declining an in 
vitation to attend a meeting of the advocates of 
federation, on the ground that he bas no sym 
pathy with the objects and purposes thereof, 
says the federation project is mainly the off 
spring of the jingo spirit which clamors for a 
vast and continually widening empire, and 
seems almost ready to boast that the Empire 
can fight the world outside of its own limits. 
Mr. Bright says he would 1ecommend sensible 
men to let the question rest 


In the course of a speech in London on 
Thursday Mr. Henry M. Stanley said that he 
had decided to take the route by way of the 
Congo River as the best and most expeditious 
for the relief of Emin Pasha. Passage might 
be forced by other routes, but be pointed out 
that after the caravans had passed along them 
all those routes would be closed, while the 
Congo would always be open. The ex pedi 
tion would leave London, he said, January 20. 
Later reports of his intentions point to the 
Zanzibar route, 
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LABOR LEGISLATION. 


AmonG the few labor problems which, nearly 
all persons are agreed, can be dealt with by leg- 
islation,are the two questions of child labor and 
weekly cash payments of the laborers’ wages. 
No dispute, it is thought, can arise here as to 
either the wisdom or the efficiency of summary 
and stringent laws to limit the one and to en- 
force the other. England and America have 
gone far to restrict the employment of children 
in factories, and economists are at one 
with philanthropists in seeking to extend 
such legislation by advancing the limit of the 
child's hwful working age. Equally are they 
agreed as to the need of some means for 
abolishing store payments and monthly pay- 
ments of wages, and substituting the cash sys- 
tem. If there are great difficulties surround- 
ing both these reforms, as to the need of 
which there is little difference of opinion, 
should we wonder that the radical philoso- 
phers and orators who declaim about the 
wrongs of labor either take refuge in gene- 
ralities, when asked to frame  Dills to 
carry their ideas into effect, or end in some 
ridiculous climax like Gov. Hill's recom- 
mendation that a new legal holiday be estab- 
lished, to be called Labor Day, and to be set 
apart for meditating on the subject of labor ? 

The two questions of child labor and week- 
ly payments form the subjects of the annual 
report of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the State of Connecticut. This Bureau has 
been in the charge of Prof. A. T. Hadley, 
as Commissioner, a trained thinker, investiga- 
tor, and statistician, known to the country 
as the author of the best treatise on an- 
other vexed question, commonly called the 
Railroad Problem. It has been stated in 
the newspapers that Prof. Hadley’s place as 
Commissioner ‘‘is wanted” by some poli- 
tician or Walking Delegate, and that he is to 
be removed from office. However that may 
be, he has left on the public records of the State 
the most intelligent and painstaking examina- 
tion of these two labor problems that has been 
supplied from any American source. That 
his sympathies are altogether with the laboring 
man is apparent on every page, but he does not 
fail to show that the reforms demanded, 
which upon the whole he favors, can be gained 
only after much pain and suffering among the 
wage workers themselves, and at the expense 
of the poorest and feeblest members of the 
class. 

Connecticut passed a law last year prohibit- 
ing the employment of children under thirteen 
years of age. ‘‘If any law is to be obeyed,” 
says the report, ‘‘ this one ought to be.” Yet 
there has been the greatest resistance to its en- 
forcement. This has come from places where 
it would be least expected—that is, from the 
most needy operatives, ‘‘to whom the twen- 
ty-five cents a day that a child can earn by 
working in the mills is a present consideration 
that will outweigh anything else, who will 
not merely connive at evasions of the law, 


but make every effort to obstruct its en- | 


forcement.” The case is cited of a twelve- 
year-old boy who was actually supporting a 
family on wages of five dollars a week earned 
without detriment to his own health and vigor. 
When the law came in force he was driven out 








of the factory by the State inspectors. This 
case is cited, not as an argument against the 
law, but as an index to the secret and power- 
ful opposition to its enforcement among the 
operatives themselves. Prof. Hadley thirks, 
however, that ‘‘the general object to be ob- 
tained is so good that we must be prepared 
to enforce the law even though it may create 
great hardship in individual cases.” He 
thinks that the thirteen years’ limit can 
be «enforced, and that possibly a fourteen 
years’ limit might be, but that beyond this there 
would be grave doubt whether the State could 
insure obedience to it. As a general rule ap- 
plicable to all labor laws, Prof. Hadley remarks 
that ‘‘when workmen are ready to make per- 
sonal effort to enforce the law in their behalf, it 
is surprising how little legislation is needed.” 
It is a great mistake to suppose that employers 
are the ones to suffer from the discontinuance 
of child labor, or that they are opposed to its 
abolition. The effective opposition comes 
from the weakest of the laboring class, since it 
is upon these that the heaviest burden of the 
change falls, 

The larger part of the report is taken up 
with the questions of weekly payments, fac- 
torizing, store pay, the credit system, etc. 
Here we have not only a large array of statisti- 
cal information and individual opinion from 
employers and employees, but also a careful 
collation of the laws of other States, 
all forming the foundation of a methodical 
treatment of the subject. The question is real- 
ly that of the cash system against the credit 
system in factory labor. The cash system is 
the best, of course, because it dispenses with 
interest on money, and promotes habits of 
saving and thrift among the operatives. 
The laboring man is easily enticed, by 
the facility of obtaining credit, to spend 
a little more than he would if he 
had the money in his pocket and was obliged 
to pay cash down. ‘There is a certain amount 
of sheer waste in the credit system that 
amounts to a loss to the whole community. 
Why not, then, pass a law requiring all em- 
ployers to pay their workmen weekly ? 
Three leading objections are urged by 
employers, who are, however, rather the 
small employers in the villages distant 
from banks than the large firms and corpora- 
tions. In so far as there are hardships con- 
nected with the system of weekly payments, 
Prof. Hadley shows by a rigid analysis that 
they will fall upon the weaker firms, and by so 
much add tothe predominance of the stronger— 
in other words, create monopolies or enlarge 
existing ones. The three objections are: 

(1.) In many lines of business it is impossible to 
ascertain as often as once a week the amount 
which a man has earned; still less possible is it to 
pay him for work which is in an unfinished state. 

(2.) In a still larger number of cases payment 
at frequent intervals, while not absolutely im- 
practicable, seems to involve additional expense 
and inconvenience on account of the additional 
clerical force and work which it demands. 

(8.) Other concerns, again, especially in the 
smaller towns, find it difficult to maintain the 


necessary cash reserve which weekly payment in- 
volves. 


All these objections are examined by the 
light of the statistical and other information 
gained, and all are set aside as insufficient to 
rebut the arguments which are urged in sup- 
port of the proposed law. But when we have 





got to the end, we find that we have not, after 
all, abolished the credit system, which 
is the real object of attack, since usurers will 
step in and lend money to improvident opera- 
tives at exorbitant rates of interest, if they 
are sure of getting paid in the end. This 
condition would be rather worse than 
the existing state of things. After consi- 
dering all the pros and cons, Prof. Had- 
ley concludes and recommends, as a mea- 
sure better than any arbitrary requirement 
respecting weekly payments, that a law be 
passed exempting from legal attachment 
(prior to the obtaining of judgment and 
execution) the wages of laboring men, 
and he favors total rather than partial 
exemption, Already, exemptions, either to- 
tal or partial, are embodied in the laws of 
one-half of the States of the Union. The 
protection which the right of attachment 
gives to the storekeeper being taken away, 
he will give no more credit except to those 
whose personal character entitles them to it. 
A law against the assignment of wages would 
be a necessary corollary, and these two mea- 
sures are considered to be the only practicable 
and self-executing means to achieve the ends 
sought to be reached by the system of weekly 


payments. 








JUDGE GRESHAM’S DECISION 1N THE 
WABASH CASE. 


Ir will be worth the while of any person inte- 
rested in railroad securities to read the decision 
of Judge Gresham in the case of the Wabash 
Railroad (now published in the Federal Re- 
porter), resulting in the dismissal of the receiv- 
ers for breach of duty to the bondholders, 
and the appointment of a thoroughly competent 
man, Judge Cooley, as receiver in their place. 

It is not hard reading. Like the opinions of 
most clear-headed lawyers, it is perfectly com- 
prehensible to any one who will have the 
patience to make himself acquainted with the 
details of facts. There are po citations of au- 
thorities, no parade of apborisms about moral 
duties, or repetition of the utterances of 
other courts, to break the sequence of 
the argument. Indeed, there is scarcely 
room for argument—outside of a  court- 
room, where everything seems arguable—on a 
question involving the claims of receivers, 
based on orders obtained from a facile judge 
to pay debts of the Missouri Pacific Railway 
by receivers’ certificates; which were expected 
to have priority over the earliest mortgages of 
the Wabash ; while threats of enforcing them 
as such were used to compei the bondbolders to 
accept a lower rate of interest for bonds which 
were perfectly secure, if the rights of the 
holders were respected. These bonds the re- 
ceivers had greatly depreciated in value, and 
had rendered apparently insecure by diverting 
the revenues of the road to other purposes than 
the payment of the interest on the earlier 
securities. 

Without any rhodomontade, the opinion 
states that an order was obtained directing the 
receivers to pay a loss of more than three 
millions of dollars, incurred by the Missouri 
Pacific in operating the Wabash system as 
lessees, just as if it was a debt of the Wabash 
Railroad, when it was, in fact, that of the 
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lessees to whom the profits would have accrued, 
and who therefore were responsible for the 
losses. The Court does not take the trouble to 
inguire whether such a loss was incurred, or 
whether it was only a question of book-keeping, 
but is satisfied to state that it was not a debt 
of the Wabash which the receivers paid. 

Next, it disposes of an order directing the 
receivers to pay $2,300,000 of notes of the 
Wabash Railroad endorsed by Solon Hum- 
phreys, one of the receivers, and by Gould, 
Dillon, and Sage, in the petition for which it 
appears that the notes were endorsed by sundry 
individuals of high credit and financial stand- 
ing. ‘‘For the sake of entire frankness,” 
says the Court, ‘‘the name of Solon Hum- 
phreys was disclosed as one of the endorsers, 
but the names of Gould, Dillon, and Sage, the 
other three endorsers, were withheld ‘ because 
of the personal inconvenience and injury which 
might result from the publicity given to their 
business affairs,’ ” 

It next takes up a most charming arrange- 
ment by which the receivers supplied the rail- 
road with coal from a mine owned by Hum- 
phreys, one of the receivers, Gould, Dillon, Sage, 
Hopkins, and Charles Ridgley, all directors of 
the Wabash, at a price which Judge Gresham 
could not approve of, and in relation to which 
the opinion says: ‘‘ Men with a proper appre- 
ciation of their rights and of the rights 
of others—trustworthy men—are not apt to be 
found in such inconsistent relations. Gould, 
Humphreys, Dillon, Sage, Hopkins, and 
Ridgley are men of stern integrity if their in- 
terests in the coal company did not improperly 
influence their action as directors of the 
Wabash Company.” 

Next the Court holds that the minority 
bondholders who refused to be bullied into ac- 
cepting a lower rate of interest on their bonds, 
‘if they selfishly stood out against the com- 
mittee’s scheme, and would enter into the most 
complicated litigation ever known in the rail- 
roading of this country, with its exasperating 
delays and endless expense,” can have ample 
redress ; dismisses the receiver, and directs the 
mortgage to be foreclosed for the benefit of the 
minority bondholders, who have some rights 
which the law and receivers must respect. 

There is certainly a directness and clearness of 
purpose in this decision which contrasts favora- 
bly with the labored productions of some judges, 
who cannot state the most self-evident result 
without leaning for support on the decisions of 
other courts. Probably instances of equally 
gross malversations of duty have come be- 
fore other courts. The dealings of the receivers 
and the directors with their coal mine appear, 
perhaps, less offensive to those engaged in rail- 
roads than to this judge and other men; but 
the wholesale payment of the loss of one rail- 
road out of the property in the hands of the 
receivers of another, belonging to the mortgage 
creditors, is certainly exceptional, and the 
payment of Humphreys’s and Gould's en- 
dorsements of unsecured debts may be called 
unique. It is not often, however, that the 


offence is so distinctly stated, and the result 
made to follow so absolutely, and without 
any apology by the Court to offenders as 
high in financial circles as these, 

With che order dismissing the receivers who 
did the wrong, and proceeding to give redress 





to the minority whose rights were threatened 
by the Purchasing Committee, the decision ends, 
For these latter persons there is redress, but 
what is the redress for those whose timidity or 
poverty compelled them to sell out at a depre- 
ciation ? Probably none. That class of people 
go to the wall, or into smaller rooms and gar 
rets, and trouble syndicates no more in this 
world. 








HOW THE PEOPLE VOTED. 


Tue Republican press, and that part of the De 
mocratic press whose happiness is increased by 
any indication that it thinks it can disco 
ver of a lack of popular support of President 
Cleveland, made much use, immediately after 
the November elections, of the discovery that 
the Democratic majority in the next House 
of Representatives would not be so large 


as is the majority ‘n the present. one, 
No mention was made, of course, of the 


fact that, at the Congressional election that fol 
lows a Presidential election, it has almost uni 
formly been the case that the representation in 
the popular legislative body of the party in 
power has been decreased, and especially was 
there an omission of any presentation of the 
vote of the people by States. The official can 
vass in many of the States is made with deli 
berateness, and it was not until the announce 
ment was made on Monday of the official vote 
of Texas that a presentation of the State statis 
tics could be made in official form. Now that 
they are at hand they are worthy of inspec 
tion. 

Twenty-four States voted last November for 
State officers at large. Of these, the official 
vote of all but one—Colorado—has been de 
clared. There being practically no opposition 
tickets in either Delaware or South Carolina, 
and only a judicial contest in North Carolina, 
these States are omitted from the tables of 
comparison. The pluralities of the heads of 
the other State tickets compare as fol 
lows with the pluralities for Presidential 
candidates in 1884; all the States not marked 
with an asterisk elected a Governor last year 


PLU RALITIES, 





-—_—— 1883 — - — ISS4 
Rep. Dem. Rep. Dem. 

er seceee eal 13,128 
Conn ... ? 1,898 1,278 
*liiinois.. 34,705 ‘ : QA, 118 
*indiana. 3,319 ; 6,427 
*lowa 14,712 19,773 
Kansas... 33,918 64,274 

ass.. 9,463 24,372 
Michigan. 7.730 3,308 
Minn..... 2,600 hauah 41,20 
Missouri... SORRY 33,050 
Neb. | 2.521 
Nevada OM 1,615 
N.H 48 ‘ ; 4,066 
N. J - 8,020 4.412 
nN. ¥ : é 7,818 1,047 
*Ohio 11,781 Sivtesats 31,802 
Pa... 42,851 : 6),019 
Tenn , 16,801 : ; 8,180 
Texas . ' 163,540 125,301 
Wis. 18,718 ia ait 14,4698 

Total... 204,176 249,964 327,314 180,702 
ee ee ° 45,188 143,612 


The changes which this table presents are 
very striking. It will be seen that the Repub- 
lican majorities in 1886 show a loss of 123,138, 
while the Democratic majorities show a gain of 
68,662, making a total Democratic gain (or Re- 
publican loss) of 191,800. 

The total Republican and Democratic vote in 
the years named was as follows: 
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lown. 0.300 = 165,50 187 O8u i it 
Kansas .. 14015 Vis ew? 154.4008 " , 
Maes ) Beenie 117 883 Lara i to 
Michigan, 181,518 173,788 i. ue 
Minn 107,004 1M 404 lt ay 
Missouri. 178,400 ~ LS ” > RN 
Neb TOM dv tks iv awh 
Nevada o4gg say it s 
N.u S7 Slo Pees | 4hran WN 
N.J LOLVID «10MIN ‘ 
N.Y 460,096 408.4.4 “rn. is 
Ohi B41,095 tite 4.08 x ON 
Da. 412.485 wich 478M x 
Tenn 100.847 LON 14.078 } ro 
Texas 5, 236 YN 7TH Se 3 we 
Wis Libs 247 lla ’ ety) Lidase 

Total.. 3.312.561 S357 740 Gslato AOL 

An analysis of this last table shows that 
while the Republican vote of Issi feli off in 
the twe nty States 502.165 as o Tih PMA ado with 
that of 1884, the Democratic vote suitered a 


loss of only 342,550. Thirtecn of those States 


gave a plurality for Blaine in ISS4, and seven 


of them gave a plurality for Cleveland. In 
nine of the Republican States the Democrats 
made gains in ISS6, and in a tenth (Wis 
consin) the Republican candidate, as is a 
knowledged, received many votes outside of 
his party because of bis firm stand against the 
rioters last summer. Everv one of the seven 

ISS4 increased 


States that were Democratic in 
the | 
viz., 


Democratic majority last vear 
Indiana, If th 
Cleveland Democratic 


fhrures 


Blaine press of 
press can find in these 
any grounds for thinking that public 
opinion is shaping itself in favor of a sy 
ticket in ISSS, they are welcome to m: 
plans according#y. 

We add a fuller COM Paral ive table of the 
Prohibition vote of 1884 and 1886 than has been 


published 


1 S88 TRS4, 
California 6.432 2.820 
Connecticut 4.1} 305 
Lilinors ; 1D.427 12,074 
Indiana PISS 3,028 
lown os 1472 
Kansas 84 4.495 
Massachusetts : 8251 teas | 
Michigan kh 18.403 
Minnesota TS cig 4.484 
Missouri ; we | 2,153 
Nebraska. ro 8.175 2,809 
Nevada 
New Hampshirn .228 1.571 
New Jersey 10.808 6.153 
New York H414 24,4000 
Ohio IS US. 11,069 
Pennsylvania. : 32,422 15,283 
Tennessee 1134 
Texas 10.186 3.5544 
Wisconsin. . 17,080 7.656 
Total 268,709 135,752 


Here is an increase of nearly 100 per cent, in 
the vote of this third party in two years, and 
an increase so evenly distributed that it has 
taken place in sixteen out of twenty States, 


THE SHARPLES PORTRAITS. 


Tue comfortable assurance, under which many 
of our citizens have rested, that we were soon to 
possess veritable treasures in the so-called 
Sharples portraits of Washington and his family, 
now on exhibition and for salein this country, 
has received a severe shock from the report on 
these portraits presented to the Massachusetts 
Historical Society on January 1) by Mr. Francis 
Parkman, chairman of a committee appointed 
by that society to investigate the historical value 
of these pictures. In November last, Major 
Walter, who represents the fam.ly in England 
now owning the portraits, and who has publish- 
ed a large and elegant volume entitled ‘Memori- 





als of Washington’ (see No, 1114 of the Nation 
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in support of their claim to authenticity, appear- 
ed before the Historical Society with a view to 
obtaining its backing in his appeal to the nation- 
al Government at Washington to purchase the 
portraits for the nation. The result is the pre- 
sent report of Mr. Parkman, which wiil not be 
pleasant reading to Major Walter or his coadju- 
tors. Asa model of quiet and yet crushing sar- 
casm it isas good as Bentley’s essay on the letters 
of Phalaris. 

The claim in question rests mainly on letters 
published by Major Walter, which are ascribed to 
Washington, to the artist Sharples. and to 
*‘good Robert Cary,” the London banker, who 
figures as ‘‘ the friend, benefactor, and admirer ” 
of Washington. Of the Washington letter, 
which has no date, Mr. Parkman says: 

‘Its style bears no resemblance to the well- 
known style of the alleged writer. It bears, 
however, a striking resemblance to the very pe- 
culiar style of Major Walter, which is marked by 
frequent and conspicuous solecisms. One of 
these is his often repeated use of the verb 
to name in the sense of fo mention. Washington 
also is made to say, ‘I have been solicited to 
name that, if Mr. Sharples thinks of returning 
to this country, a good opportunity would be 
offered to bring them [the pictures) out.’ And 
again, a few Jines below, ‘My wife declines to 
join in asking your consent—I have undertaken 
simply to name it.’ The letter begins with thanks 
for two jars of pickled tripe, sent as a pre- 
sent by Cary, and the illustrious writer adds: 
‘Dental infirmity impels us caring for this ne- 
cessary item in our domestic commissariat’—a 
sentence eminently Walterian, as is also the in- 
junction that Sharples shall be required to paint 
copies of his portraits ‘in the best manner of his 
capability.’” 

The original letter from which these precious 
extracts are taken is said by Major Walter to have 
been destroyed at Washington’s own request 
‘* for politica! reasons.” No explanation is given 
of the sudden appearance in print of a letter 
which was destroyed in the lastcentury. Another 
of Major Walter's favorite expressions is the use of 
evidence as a verb; and Sharples in his letters 
follows his modern admirer, and says : ‘‘ General 
Hamilton evidences more what painters would 
call ‘background knowledge.’” This and the 
other phrase to name have infected to a disgrace- 
ful extent the styles of Washington Irving, Haw- 
thorne, Emerson, Macready,Coi. Trumbull, Albert 
Gallatin, and others, as they appear in their letters 
quoted by Major Walter. 

But the gem of the whole collection of letters 
is that of the banker Cary, quoted by Major Wal- 
ter on p. 242 of his‘ Memorials.’ ‘‘ There,” says 
Mr. Parkman, “ we look in vain for the charac- 
teristic traces of Major Walter’s pen.” But, ‘* by 
a remarkable coincidence,” the sentiments of the 
old London banker and even his very words re- 
appear in a speech made by the Irish orator 
Charles Phillips in 1814 on Dina’s Island, in the 
lakes of Killarney. We give the letter and the 
speech in parallel columns: 

THE BANKER CARY. CHARLES PHILLIPS, 


“May not the folliesofthe ‘Who shall say that when, 
Old World at some cistant in its follies or its crimes, the 
day inter all the price of its Old World may have inter- 


power and the pomp of its 
civilization, and may not 
human nature find her des 
tined renovation in the em 
pire created by Washing- 
ton! May not the glory of 
ast great Ones prove to be 
egendary traditions! The 
monumental record of natu- 
ral rise and natural ruin 
proclaims that no splendor 
of achievement, no solidity 
of success, can insure to 
empire the permanence of 
its possession. Troy thought 
so once, yet the lana of 
Priam tives only in song! 
Thebes thought so once. yet 
her hundred gates have 
crumbled and her tombs are 
as the dust they were des- 
tined to cemmemorate. So 
thought Palmyra! Where 
isshe? So thought Demos- 
thenes and the Spartans, 
but Leonidas is trampled by 
the timid slave. The days 
of their glory are as if they 
never had been, and the 


red all the pride of its pow- 
er and all the pomp of its 
civilization, human nature 
may not find its destined re- 
novation inthe New? .. . 
When the glories of our 
name shall be but the legend 
of tradition, philosophy will 
rise again in the sky of her 
Franklin, and glory rekindle 
at tne urn of her Washing- 
ton. 1 appeal to history. 
Tell me, thou’ reverend 
chronicler of the grave, can 
ambition, wealth, commerce 
or heroism secure to empire 
the permanency of its pos 
sessions ? Alas! Troy thought 
so once, yet the land of Pri- 
am lives only in song! Thebes 
thought so onee, yet her hup- 
dred gates have crumbled 
and her monuments are as 
the dust they were vainly in- 
tended tocommemorate! So 
thought Palmyra ; but where 
is she? So thought the coun- 
tries of Demesthenes and 
Leonidas; yet Sparta is 





island that was then a mere | trampled by the timid slave, 


speck, rude and neglected and Athens insulted by the 
in m ocean, now servile Ottoman. The days 
rivals all the wealth of their of their glory are as if they 
commerce, the glory oftheir| bad never been; and the 
names, the fame of their island which was then @ 
philosophy, the eloquence opoms, suse and neglected in 
of their Senate, and in. the barren ocean, now rivals 
spiration of their bards.” the ubiquity of their com 
¢ eeetaiees Wasaga,’ merce, the glory of their 
Pp. ) 


All will agree with Mr. Parkman’s remarks on 
this coincidence : 

“If it is not likely that the ‘plain London 
merchant '"—the words are Major Walter’s— would 
have poured himself out in this rhetorical strain, 
neither is it likely that the Irish orator had ever 
heard of Cary, or still less have got access to his 
oe age pavers. On the other hand, it is very 
ikely that the words of Phillips, which have 
been often printed, and which some of us will 
remember in the school-books of our boyhood, 
may have met the eye of Major Walter.” 

The report ends as follows: 

“The Committee began their inquiry under a 
strong impression that the three portraits were 
what they were represented to be; but this was 
quickly removed on an examiuation of the evi- 
dence produced by Major Walter in proof of his 
assertions, since it is of such a character that, for 
reasons given above, and others almost equally 
cogent, they feel compelled wholly to reject it.” 

We trust that the authorities at Washington 
will take this document into serious conside- 
ration before they add these new treasures to the 
national gallery of historic portraits. 








NEBULOUS ENGLISH POLITICS. 


Lonpon, January 1. 

THE Queen’s jubilee year is coming in like a 
lion. It is to be hoped that it will be true to the 
whole of the proverb, and go out like a lamb. 
At present we are in the region of storms, 
meteorological and social. The one hope of 
peace abroad lies in the fact that France and 
Germany, between whom lies the real point 
of disturbance, are each too strong to attack the 
other. Neither can get at the other. The fron- 
tier on either side of the Rhine is reported by ex- 
perts to be impregnable, save by the invasion of 
the neutral territories of Belgium and Switzer- 
land. Austria is too weak to challenge Russia 
alone, and Germany would certainly not see Aus- 
tria attacked and dismembered. If England’s 
interest in the Bulgarian and Eastern ques- 
tions is, as Lord Salisbury contends, too 
slight to make it necessary to interfers 
as a principal in the controversy, most persons 
will be disposed to agree with Lord Randolph 
Churchill that she ought not to interfere at all. 
However, reason and calculation speak only in 
the beginning of a quarrel, or before the quarrel 
has begun. Passion and accident usually decide 
the actual entrance into a fray, and, like love in 
the poem, will find out the way. 

At home, politics, like the streets, are in a state 
of fog, which only now and then lifts. States- 
men, like pedestrians, are involved in ‘a London 
particular,” and accidents and collisions abound. 
When I last wrote to you, I mentioned the opinion 
entertained by some very close observers that 
Lord Randolph Churchill's retirement from the 
Government would not be long delayed, and that 
before the session was many weeks old he would 
have found a pretext for withdrawing himself. In 
the view of some well-placed critics it was thought 
that the opposition of his colleagues, or, if they 
were won over or bullied into acquiescence, of a 
large number of the Conservative party, to 
closure by a simple majority would give him 
the pretext which he desired. But he has been in 
too great a hurry to wait. { referred also to the 
opinion that an understanding existed between 


.Lord Randolph Churchill and Mr. Chamberlain, 


and that they would find an opportunity of com- 
ing together. This, too, has been confirmed. Mr. 
Chamberlain, who could not come to London to 





attend the Unionist meeting over which Lord 
Hartington presided, was called to town. no 
doubt on purely private business, a day or two 
before Lord Randolph exploded his resignation 
on the public in the columns of the Times. He 
dined with the Chancellor of the Exchequer—as 
Lord Randolph Churchill was then and stiil is, 
and will be till bis successor is appointed—in 
Connaught Place. There is reason to suppose that 
he knew what was going to happen. The speech 
which Mr. Chamberlain delivered in Birmingham 
on the day of the announcement scarcely affected 
surprise. The eulogy which he passed on Lord 
Randolph’s democratic Toryism had all the air of 
being thought over beforehand, and of having 
been kept in reserve for the occasion. The rela- 
tions between Lord Randolph and Mr. Chamber- 
lain have been very close and intimate, off and 
on. Each has a strong admiration for the 
audacity and unscrupulousness, and an im- 
mense belief in the cleverness und the future, 
of the other. They have a good deal in common. 
Lord Randolph is a sort of Blenheim Chamber- 
lain, Mr. Chamberlain is a sort of Brummagem 
Churchill. They are drawn together by the at- 
traction which unites, not like to like, but like to 
difference. Personal and political quarrels have 
not been infrequent with them. They have at- 
tacked each other in the House, reciprocating 
accusations of treason and falsehood, to which 
neither of them is particularly sensitive. There 
have been seasons in which they have ceased to 
speak to each other; but the quarrels have been 
those of outraged affection, and have been fol- 
lowed by the renewal of love. 

Another political revolution has been not less 
remarkable. Mr. Chamberlain has bitterly re- 
sented Mr. John Morley’s claim to have a politi- 
cal soul of his own, and his daring to remain in a 
government which Mr. Chamberlain had quitted. 
In the political sense, Mr. Chamberlain believed 
that he had invented Mr. John Morley and patent- 
ed ‘him, and that no one else had a right to em- 
ploy him. Their mutual criticism on public 
platforms has been of a more than sub-acid 
kind. Lord Randolph is supposed to cherish 
the same sentiment towards Mr. Henry 
Mathews, whom he brought into the Cabinet 
and made Home Secretary, and who has de- 
clined to follow Lord Randolph out of the 
Cabinet. To return to Mr. Chamberlain. 
His speech at Birmingham was _interpret- 
ed as showing signs of a yielding or coming- 
on disposition, and Mr, Morley was authorized or 
felt himself at liberty to enter into negotiations 
wich him. They have celebrated their personal 
reconciliation by going to the play together, and 
witnessing Mr. Irving’s performance of the part 
of a politician able to give lessons to the most ex- 
pert wire-puller and caucus manager. Whether 
a political understanding with a more con- 
siderable personage than Mr. John Morley wiil 
follow this personal reconciliation, is a question 
which is hidden in the bosom of the future and 
of Mr. Gladstone. If Mr. Gladstone can see his 
way to modifying and restricting his home- 
rule scheme so as to bring it within 
limits compatible with the maintenance of 
the United Parliament as_ established in 
the Act of the Union, and the authority of the 
Imperial Executive over every portion of the 
United Kingdom, the controversy, so far as Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Radical Unionists are con- 
cerned, would beat an end. There would still be 
room for a large devolution of properly Irish 
business to a National Council, with its own 
Executive acting in subordination to the 
Imperial Parliament and Executive. Mr. 
Chamberlain cannot go further than this with- 
out self-stultification. Mr. Gladstone, with no 
other inconsistency than is involved in a states- 
manlike accommodation of himself to circum- 
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stances, might fairly take the result of the 
last general election as decisive against the 
form and mechanism of his scheme, and set 
about the task of adjusting it to the con- 
ditions imposed by the declared opinion of 
the nation. If Mr. Gladstone cannot bring 
himself to take this course, there seems to 
be little advantage in sanctioning his late Chief 
Secretary's explorations into Mr. Chamberlain's 
feelings and intentions. Even if Mr, Gladstone's 
personal objections were overcome, Mr. Parnell 
would have to be squared or otherwise operated 
on. The “‘ gastric fever” of the [rish Parliamen- 
tary leader has happily been subdued, but there 
is reason to fear that the ‘ complications” with 
which it was accompanied remain. Mr. Glad- 
stone, however, might not be indisposed to wel- 
come a reunion ot the Liberal party which 
should put it into the position in which he in- 
vited the country to place it at the general elec- 
tion of 1885—a position in which, while prepared 
to listen to the suggestions of the Irish party, it 
should be numerically and therefore morally in- 
dependent of them. 

It is obvious from many public symptoms as 
well as privately notorious, that Mr. Chamberlain 
feels bis position as a dissentient Liberal follow- 
ing the lead of Lord Hartington as unsuitable as 
Lord Randolph Churchill felt his democratic 
Toryism to bein the Conservative Cabinet of Lord 
Salisbury. He cannot cut the knot as Lord Ran- 
dolph did,and must, therefore, do his best to 
untie it. It is doubtful whether anything 
could bring back Lord Hartington into the 
Gladstone fold. It was his vote, added to that 
of the peers, which defeated, in the penultimate 
Gladstone Cabinet, Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal 
of a National Council for Ireland. In the 
Cabinet deliberations of Mr. Gladstone’s Gov- 
ernment, Lord Hartington has always been much 
stronger in resistance than in his platform and 
Parliamentary declarations. It is only the per- 
sonal authority of Mr. Gladstone which has kept 
Lord Hartington and Mr. Chamberliin in the 
same Government, It is doubtful whether they 
will ever belong again to the same ministry. A 
formal coalition of Whigs and Conservatives 
may not be imminent. Whatis more likely is 
such a reconstitution of parties as will rank the 
party of semi-socialistic Radicalism and experi- 
mental Democracy with Mr. Chamberlain, Mr. 
Jobn Morley, and very possibly Lord Randolph 
Churchill, on the one side, and the adherents of 
the older political economy and the traditional 
politics of England—whether so-called Whig or 
Conservative—on the other. 

For the moment, however, the question is, Will 
Lord Salisbury’s Government last, and of whom 
is it to consist?) This will be known to you in all 
its details so many days before this letter can 
be in your hands, that it would be challenging the 
worst fate that can imperil even a prophet, whether 
in his own country or in another, to venture on 
prediction. Lord Randolph may be in again and 
out once more before Parliament meets. There 
may be a large reconstruction of the Muinis- 
try or a paltry patching of it. The one thing 
certain is that there can be no result entirely 
satisfactory. Lord Randolph Churchill can only 
be an element of disturbance and distrust 
to any ministry which he may join or re 
join. Lord Hartington and his friends have 
elected to be independent auxiliaries of the Gov- 
ernment. If Mr. Goschen were either now or in 
the course of a few weeks to be persuaded to 
come in as Chancellor of the Exchequer and 
leader in the House of Commons, he would be 
wholly out of harmony with the party which 
would vainly endeavor to follow him. His con- 
servatism of the closet and of the city has nothing 
in common with the Conservatism of the Tory 
country gentleman and the Tory vestryman. In 
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fact, there is scarcely the possibility of a real 
Conservative leader of the House of Commons. 
Such a man ought to unite the tact of the man 
of business, the good breeding of the coun- 
try gentleman, and the combativeness of 
the prize-fighter. If Lord Salisbury could pe- 
come Lord Robert Cecil again, the difficulty 
would be solved. But the House of Lords is 
like the other world—anybody may go there, 
nobody can come back from it. ‘ Don’t talk to 
me of Prime Ministers,” said the late Sir George 
Lewis. ‘‘1 can name half-a-dozen possible Prime 
Ministers. Tell me who your leader of the House 
of Commons is, and I will tell you how your 
Ministry will fare.” For the moment, and proba 
bly for much fonger than the moment, the policy 
of Lord Salisbury is reduced to the policy of 
keeping in—j'y suis, ?y reste—and of Lord Har 
tington of helping him to keep in. F. L 


THE LAND WAR IN IRELAND 


DvuBLin, January 4, 1887. 

Wuat is known as the “ Plan of Campaign” 
that is, the united action of the tenants on each 
estate in demanding a reduction in rent propor 
tioned to the fallin prices, and the payment, if 
the landlord refuses it, of the reduced rents to 
trustees, who are to use the fund to defend the 
tenants in case of legal proceedings— is an excel- 
lent substitute for the outrage, violence, tumult, 
and bloodshed which have characterized similar 
crises in past times. The plan has been entirely 
successful so far, for it has induced many land 
lords to recognize the inability of tenants to pay 
rents based on higher prices, and it has brought 
about many peaceful settlements. It is too soon 
to say how matters will end where the money re- 
fused by the landlord has actually been paid to 
trustees. A landlord with a long purse may pos 
sibly win; he may succeed in evicting some, and 
perhaps all, his tenants, if he perseveres to the 
bitter end; but it will only be at great money 
loss to himself. 

There bas been a good deal of discussion about 
the morality of tae plan of campaign, much 
quibbling and sophistry. ‘‘Salus populi supre 
ma lex” is, however, its one and ample justifica- 
tion. On the rejection by Parliament of Mr 
Parnell’s bill, a struggle of some kind was inevit 
able; it is better that it should be orderly and or 
ganized than spasmodic and accompanied with 
outrage, riot, and murder. The national pro- 
gramme will bave gone far towards settling the 
question of the amount of rent to be paid, before 
the Royal Commission appointed to inquire into 
the subject has framed its report. Meantime the 
situation between the fovernment and the Irish 
people is becoming more and more strained. 
The prosecution of Messrs. Dillon, Harrington. 
O Brien, and others keeps the agitation in Ire- 
land and the public interest in England alive. 
It should not be forgotten that the old Liveral 
party were just as ready as the present Govern 
ment to resort to coercion, to make use of obso- 
lete laws, to pack juries, and even to transgress 
the law in their efforts to put down agitation 
and to suppress the national spirit. But the old 
Liberal party is dead and gone, though in Ireland 
we have hardly realized the change effected by 
the last extension of the franchise. Those who 
in English and imperial politics are Liberals are 
pleased that the Conservatives should now be 
ringing the chapel bell, and keeping the Irish 
question to the front as they are doing. They 
are by their present policy helping towards a 
speedy settlement of the Irish land and home- 
rule questions; the issues to be settled are becom 
ing narrowed and more clearly defined day by 
day. The Irish question will be as prominent 
next session as it ever was, and an insuperable 
obstacle to English and imperial legislation. 
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English and Irish Conservatives have, it is evi 
dent, no policy of any kind on the subject, and 
the principle of Gladstone’s Home Rule Bill stul 
holds the field. 

Many stanch adherents of the national cause 
objected strongiy to the details of that measury, 
and condemped the eagerness of the Lrish members 
to accept it. Those who did so are as anxious for a 
rea) union between England and Lreland as any 
persons can be, but think that anv imperial con 
trol in purely local questions'’will be a cause of 
friction, and will lay the foundation for a dis 
turbance of friendly relations A fallacious 
phraseology i current, and persons agree in 
words while they really mean very different 
things. ‘* The supremacy of the Imperial Parha 
ment is to be maintained.” “Certainly.” say 
both parties; but one person means that Partha 
ment at Westminster is to be supreme to the ex 
tent of interfering, overseeing, and controlling 
all things as at present, while the other means 
that the Imperial Parliament is to be sapreme in 
imperial matters only. Home rule would be a 
delusion if any English power of interferenee in 
purely Irish matters should remain. In peace and 
war,in colonial policy, in foreign relations, the 
Imperial Parliament should be supreme, but it 
should not have power to interfere in questions 
of local government or taxation, atucation, or 
administration 

A new weekly paper, to be called North and 
South, is about to be published in Dublin. Ut is 
intended to advocate principles of reconstruction 
and conciliation on the platform of home rule 
Its policy will be a positive one, and not merely 
one of negation and attack on the enemy. C. H 
Oldham, Hon. Sec to the Protestant Home-Ruk 
Association, bas accepted the editorship This 
isa guarantee that the paper will be free from 
all sectional taint, that it will be characterized by 
vigor and originality. In the political tarmeil 
of the last six vears, attack amd defence have 
had exclusive occupation of men’s minds. It 
is a good sign that the attention should now be 
directed to a consideration of our future and 
permanent organization. The landlord party is 
of course the one obstacle to home rule, but 
many landlonis recognize that as inevitable. 
Some acquiesce passively in the national pr 
gramme; cthers are only waiting in hopes that 
they may divest themselves of their landed prop- 
erty before joining the national ranks. The 
agrarian is inseparable from the home-rule 
question, and the leaders of both Conservative 
and Liberal parties are evidently prepared to ter 
minate the land war by purchasing the land- 
lords’ interests. The only difference between 
them is, how and on what terms it is to be done 
The Conservative plan is to adhere to the present 
system, by which each tenant purchaser is the di 
rect debtor of the English Treasury. The Liberals 
would band over the working of the scheme, and 
the collection of the interest, to an Irish Govern 
ment which should be responsible for the repay 
ment as a whole of whatever loans were made 
for this purpose. As long as the scheme is look 
ed upon and worked asa political matter, and 
not on commercial principles, it will be unsound, 
and the taxpayer's money will be in danger. 
The Conservatives’ plan is fraught with danger 
to the public purse, for with thern the theory still 
prevails that the Irish landlord bas been piunder- 
ed, and that restitution is due to him. Hence 
the present Land Purchase Act was passed more 
as a landlords’ relief bill than asa measure of 
permanent settlement. 

In such a scheme the security of the pub- 
lic purse should be the first and paramount 
consideration. The danger lies not in the gross 
amount to be advanced, but in the possibility of 
imprudent lending of many small amounts. It 
is far more easy for administrators to say yes 
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than no when it is a question of lending or giving 
other persons’ money. It is unlikely that the 
Conservatives will be able to carry a vote of 
more money for this purpose on the present 
lines, They opposed Mr. Gladstone’s bill in the 
alleged interest of the taxpayer, and however 
ready they may be to eat their words, they 
could not succeed in the face of Liberal and 
Radical opposition. John Morley, the béte noire 
of the landlords, is an uncompromising advocate 
of the necessity of a Land Purchase Bill. Over 
and over again he has stated in public that Eng- 
land was bound by every obligation of honor to 
the landlords to deliver them, as far as is com- 
patible with public economy, from their evil 
plight ; that she is bound, too, in settinz upa 
government in Ireland, not to leave it with the 
burden of the present land system on its shoulders. 
Such a Government, he said, should have a fair 
start; it could not, however, until the relations 
of landlord and tenant were brought by some 
means or other into a more satisfactory state. 
The prospect, then, before the Irish tandlords 
is that of being bought out, but no longer on their 
own terms. In many cases they can now practi- 
cally fix these. ‘‘ Pay up an impossible rent, and 
all arrears, or buy at my price,” are the alterna- 
tives given to the poorest occupiers. This is rep- 
resented as a contract freely entered into, and 
as such the price 1s to be taken, according to the 
landlords, as the fair value of the land. Such 
contracts are often made without the exercise of 
any open duress, but with a great deal of undue 
influence. Any extension of the purchase system 
will probably include powers being given to both 
landlord and tenant to compel the other to sell or 
buy, as the case may be; the price to be fixed ju- 
dicially or by arbitration. Copyhold legislation 
in England affords a precedent for this. That 
tenure having been found so inconvenient as to be 
contrary to the public welfare, laws and amend- 
ing laws of a permissive character were passed 
to facilitate its abolition. Finally, aud in spite 
of outcries of confiscation and interference with 
sacred rights, the present law was passed, by 
which either party can compel the enfranchise- 
ment of the copyhold lands. The question of 
the abolition of the Irish landlord and tenant 
system differs in principle from ‘this only in 
its financial aspect. That, however, is one 
of the great stumbling-blocks to the aver- 
age Englishman. As much money is spent 
annually and unnoticed in maintaining the land- 
lord system as would carry on a considerable 
war; but the idea of voting directly a bulk 
sum for the termination of the war, and putting 
an end to the annual drain, has not yet been as- 
similated in England. A section of the Radical 
party 1s strongly opposed to any such use of the 
imperial credit, but if a system of prudent lend- 
ing can be insured, and if the English taxpayers 
can be shown to be fully safeguarded, it is unlike- 
ly that tnis section would persevere in their op- 
position. A LAND VALUER. 
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THE INTER-STATE COMMERCE BILL. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NaTION: 

Sir: In this letter I shall try to point out what 
I believe to be the most important of the effects 
which would follow enforcement of the Inter- 
State Commerce Bill, and yet one which has well- 
nigh escaped attention. 

If the short-haul rule is enforced, the result 
will be a vast system of local discrimination, too 
complex to be described. In the first place, it 
makes a discrimination as between the towns 
and the great trade centres. Obviously, the rail- 





roads will drop that part of their business which 
pays least, namely, the business from great cities, 
in order to preserve the more paying portion. 
This will not benefit the small cities particularly, 
but it will injure the great cities. The result 
would be a rise in the average rates of freight. 
This may be surprising, but it is none the less 
true, as the operation of a similar rule in Ger 
many has, I believe, demonstrated. As regards 
the effect on our export trade, a striking example 
has been given by Commissioner Blanchard: 

“The conference bill also absolutely prohibits 
takio ain, for example, from Kansas City to 
New York for direct Liverpool export, in na- 
tional competition with the Black Sea and India, 
at even a fraction less than the charge to the 
residents of New York for grain there consumed. 
The former might be to the gain of every Ameri- 
can interest involved and injure none.” 

Another authority points out that this provi- 
sion would throw the carrying trade into the 
hands of the Canadian roads, which could put 
their through rates so low that the American 
roads would be compelled to drop their Chicago 
business altogether, in order to preserve the main 
body of their paying freight. 

More important still, perhaps, though as’ yet 
hardly noticed, is the discrimination implied in 
the bill as between cities and sections having de- 
sirable water-communication and those which 
have not. In your issue of January 6, this ap- 
pears clearly enough in the somewhat ingenuous 
remark of Mr. Nowell, that ‘‘ The passage of this 
bill would make Duluth the great depot for Da- 
kota wheat.” This remark is followed up by the 
claim that “ right then would commence the only 
real competition—that bet ween carrying by water 
and by railroads.” Why this is “the only real 
competition” is, I confess, as puzzling a question 
as why this competition should begin when one of 
the competitors is prevented from competing. 
Dakota wheat will still reach New York, whether 
this bill passes or not. It would practically take 
a very large army to prevent it. But I think it 
obvious that if the short-haul principle—which 
implicitly bases rates on distance—were put in 
force, ‘‘not a grain of Dakota wheat will reach 
the mechanics of New York.” Under our present 
system, as Mr. Atkinson has beautifully shown 
in his ‘‘Distribution of Products,” ‘‘the annual ra- 
tion of 1,000 people can be placed in the city of 
New York from a point 1,700 to 2,000 miles dis- 
tant, with an exertion of human labor equiva- 
lent to that of four men working one year in pro- 
ducing, milling, and moving the wheat.” This 
rule simply multiplies the necessary labor. 

If we examine the newspapers, we find evi- 
dence that this aspect of the bill is attracting at- 
tention, particularly in trade centres without 
water competition. The Cincinnati Times-Star 
says, ‘‘Mr. Reagan would sacrifice the commer- 
cial interest of the entire West in order that 
Galveston may rollin high clover. He is a pa- 
triot, perhaps, but his patriotism flows in a nar- 
row channel.” The Nashville Union says, ‘‘ We 
cannot believe . . . that any member of 
Congress from Tennessee, Alabama, or Georgia 

. will vote for it. . Whenever he 
does, he signs the death-warrant of his section of 
country.” 

It may be admitted that the enforcement of 
this rule—a very different thing from enacting it 
into law—would benefit Duluth, Galveston, New 
Orleans, and the South Atlantic ports, though at 
the expense of the rest of the country. It may 
even benefit Chicago, St. Louis, and Toledo, 
though that is more doubtful. But it can- 
not, it seems to me, be doubted that it would 
be a crushing blow to Kansas, Colorado, Ne- 
braska, the Pacific States, great parts of Texas, 
Dakota, and the Middle States. It would de- 
stroy nearly all those industries (or at least se- 
verely cripple them) which depend on a wide 





distribution, and for which extraordinarily 
cheap rates are as necessary as they are for coal. 
New York would be affected in both ways—both 
as areceiver of products and as a distributor of 
manufactures—and would probably suffer more 
by the actual enforcement of the short-haul prin- 
ciple than any other city in the country. 

If any one has the fatuity to believe that the 
Commission created by the act would remedy the 
evil effects of it—if, like Mr. Richard T. Ely, he 
does not believe in experience as a guide, but 
thinks himself warranted in expecting what 
never yet has happened—there is stall a reply. If 
the Commission is to dispense with the principle 
in these cases, does it not show there is some- 
thing wrong in it? If the Commission is to let 
the necessities of traffic prevail in some cases, 
why should this not continue to be the rule in all 
cases as it is now? But the important thing is 
the actual probable result. This is, that the 
Commissioners—being human—would dispense 
with the rule wherever most ‘ pressure” was 
brought to bear. Powerful centres like New 
York would be relieved of its operation very 
soon, while sections like the far West would be 
helpless. There would be combinations in the 
Commission and in Congress to favor cerfain 
cities, just as is now the case with the 
River and Harbor Bill. Does not this state- 
ment appeal to the common sense of the readers 
of the Nation ? 

Lastly, I wish to give two instances of the 
working of the commission system which have 
come within my own experience. In Michigan 
the law provides that the Commissioner of 
Railroads shall ‘“‘ approve” the maps of proposed 
railroads. In one case the Commissioner arbi- 
trarily refused his approval, by an arrangement 
he had made with other railroads for that pur- 
pose; in the other case, another Commissioner 
demanded (through an indirect channel, of 
course) $4,000 as his price for approving the 
map. In the present state of public sentiment 
there is no remedy for such things as this, Any- 
body who is ‘‘ agin’ rail’odes” is right, and is the 
people’s friend. 

If this bill becomes law, it will be the worst 
instance of tyranny ever afforded by our Gov 
ernment—one which the framers of the Consti- 
tution could not apprehend specifically, but 
which they did all in their power to prevent. 

CHARLES S. ASHLEY. 

TOLEDO, OnI0, January 9), 1887. 





THE SUPPLY OF TEACHERS, 


To Tae Eprtror oF THE NatTION: 

Srr: I have been much interested in reading 
your recent articles on the excessive number of 
teachers annually graduated at the New York 
Normal College—the more so because the same 
complaint is made with equal reason by other ob- 
servers in many different localities. There is, 
however, a way out of the difficulty which has 
not yet been suggested, but which I feel sure you 
will heartily approve. It cannot for a moment 
be maintained that the supply of good teachers, 
either in New York city or elsewhere, is equal to 
the need. Oneof the best authorities on the sub- 
ject in the country, Mr. C. W. Bardeen of Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., has truly said that there is at the 
present time no calling in which the very best 
service secures so little pecuniary remuneration, 
and the poorest service is so well paid, as in the 
teacher's. It is a notorious and disgraceful fact 
that the majority of teachers in the country se- 
cure and retain their places on other grounds 
than their ability to teach. If the authorities 
would devote all their attention to securing the 
best possible service for their money, we should 
soon cease to hear complaints that more teachers 
were graduated than could find employment, 
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There is nothing dangerous in encouraging the 
best and brightest pupils in our public schools to 
prepare themselves to become teachers. All we 
need is discrimination. At the present time 
thousands are pushing their way into the ranks of 
teachers, not because of any special aptitude or 
ability, but because they think they have the 
friends or influence to secure an appointment if 
they can only pass the required examination. 
Arbitrarily cutting down the numbers of those 
who are trying to prepare themselves will, under 
the present system, afford no proper relief. The 
unworthy and inefficient will struggle no less to 
obtain the desired diploma, trusting to influence 
and importunity to procure situations; and it is a 
significant fact that, of those who go through the 
prescribed courses, the best qualified are the ones 
who most easily allow themselves to be driven 
off into other vocations. 

Let the business of making the appointments 
be intrusted to those who will recognize no title 
to favor except genuine desert, and the unquali- 
fied and inefficient wili not be long in learning 
the hopelessness of their effort. I speak from 
long experience and wide observation when I 
say, that in no department of our public work is 
there more pressing need of reform than in the 
method of selecting and appointing teachers in 
the public schools. If you can bring your public 
to recognize this fact, and to sustain those autho- 
rities who seek to discriminate only on merit, 
you will find that the normal schools in New 
York and throughout the country do not furnish 
half enough graduates, B, 

SYRACUSE, N. Y., January, 1887, 





THE “ISSUING” OF SILVER. 


To THE Eprror oF THE NATION: 

Srr: In reply to your remarks on my note, I 
should like to say that I spoke of *‘ issuing ” sil- 
ver in order to show that my argument referred 
only to the silver actually forced into circula- 
tion, either bodily or by means of silver certifi- 
cates. There is already a considerable amount 
of such silver, and unless the people shall allow 
the Treasury surplus to be further swollen, all 
silver coined hereafter will be added to this 
amount. Ido not think any one supposes that 
the surplus will be allowed to reach and remain 
at a much higher point than it has already at- 
tained ; and thus, in looking to the somewhat 
distant future—as Mr, St. John’s proposition 
does—the part played by the piling up of silver 
dollars (unrepresented by paper) is practically 
eliminated. ¥. #. 


BALTIMORE, January 14, 1887. 





[We remarked that the argument of *‘ F. F.” 
in last week’s Nation was ‘‘thus far inconclu- 
sive.” He now supplies the missing link by 
giving the opinion that Congress will some 
day force all the silver dollars into circulation, 
as a portion of them have already been. We 
can find no warrant for the statement that any 
silver dollars have been forced into circulation. 
Those that have gone into circulation have 
been taken out voluntarily by people who 
could make use of them, and have all been 
taken at 100 cents gold each. It is hardly 
proper to call that a forcing process which 
comes about as a consequence of the retire- 
ment of national-bank notes and of small 
greenbacks. It is not that kind of forcing 
that ‘‘F. F.” has in mind, but rather, we 
judge, some violent expulsive movement on 
the part of Congress. It is certainly well to 
keep the possibility of this in mind, but we 
should like to have the process described be- 





fore considering measures to counteract it.— 
Ep, Nation. ] 





THE PRESIDENT’S EXCUSE IN MICHIGAN. 


To THE Eprror oF THE Nation: 

Str: In the Nation for January 6 is a criticism 
of the Administration for its appointments to 
Government offices in Detroit. Tbe facts are as 
“W. E. H.” states them, and it may be said of 
the whole State of Michigan that the civil-ser 
vice-reform policy of President Cleveland is a 
flat failure. Is the Administration, however, 
justly to be blamed for this! The State of Mi 
chigan has not a representative in Congress who 
is not an open enemy of civil service reform, She 
has not a public man of prominence who gives 
the reform more than a qualified support. There 
is not a newspaper of influence in the State which 
honestly advocates it. Moreover, it is to be 
doubted whether Mr. Cleveland and his advisers 
could have found four men in Detroit, whose re- 
putation and experience would justify their ap 
pointment to the important offices in question, 
who would unequivocally endorse the Presi 
dent’s reform pohcy, Which, then, 1s at fault, 
the Administration or public sentiment ? 

Mr. Cleveland was elected to be the chief exe 
cutive of the nation—a position of large and ma 
ny-sided responsibilities. Is it to be expected or 
desired that he should wreck his Admunistration 
by a too close adherence to a policy in which he is 
not supported by the sentiment of his party, and 
for which he is only ridiculed by his opponents! 

Of the prospects of civil-service reform 1t must 
be said that its ultimate success does not depend 
upon the favor of a single Administration, but 
upon an awakened and enlightened public senti- 
ment. This is only to be attained by organized 
effort through the press, by public meetings, and 
by the active political exertions of the supporters 
of the reform. Is such an agitation going on at 
present’ Or do reformers really believe that 
their end is to be gained by criticism of Presi 
dent Cleveland’s well-meant but ineffectual en- 
deavors to make a practical application of their 
teachings! Surely, they will not rest satistied 
with the present inadequate law. Civil-service 
reform may not be said to be accomplished until 
all the minor officers of the Government are ap- 
pointed under its rules, until every State govern 
ment is administered upon its principles, and 
every municipal and county oftice feels the bene- 
fits of its system. Truly there remaineth vet 
much more land to be possessed, and it is for the 
reformers to enter and take possession. 


Wx. W. Hepson, 
Detrort, January 14, 1887 





A STORY WITHOUT AN END 
To THE EpitTor oF THE Nation : 

Str: Will you allow me to point out, through 
your columns, to the readers of the Annual 
which I have the honor to edit for Mr. T. Fisher 
Unwin, and which is republished in America by 
Messrs. Appleton, under the title ‘The Witching 
Time,’ that my contribution to it appears in the 
American edition witbout a tail’ Messrs. Ap- 
pleton have, inadvertently of course, sent the 
volume to press before they had received the 
proof of the last sheets of *‘ Two of a Kind,” and 
consequently, as what was intended for the point 
of my story appears, not improperly I venture to 
think, in the tail of it, it is without point of any 
sort. The fault is no doubt mine for not having 
my proof ready at an earlier date, but I must take 
the first and best opportunity of explaining that I 
am not guilty of quite such an invertebrate piece 
of fiction as bas been presented to the public in 
my name. HENRY NORMAN, 

Lonpos, January &. 















RoBERT BROWNING's new volume, ‘ Parleyings 
with Certain People of Importance in their Davy,’ 
will be published in this country by Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co 

Ticknor & Co. publish next week ‘ Happy 
Dodd,’ a tale of New England hife, by Rose Terry 
Cooke; and ‘Sons and Daughters, by Henry 
Hayes, author of * The Story of Margaret Kent 

Cupples, Upham & Co. have in press a second 
edition of Dr. David Greene Haskins’s * Ralph 
Waldo Emerson: His Maternal Ane. stors, with 
some Reminiscences of Him.’ Curtous silhouettes 
of the poet and his brother Cher'ss are among the 
illustrations. There will be also a limited large 
paper edition 

Ginn & Co, announce for next. month *‘ Spanish 
Idioms, with their English Equivalents,’ by Sarah 
Cary Becker and Sefor Federioo Mora. Some 
ten thousand phrases are uicluded 

Henry Holt & Co, will have Miss Augusta 
Larned’s ‘Village Photographs’ ready in the 
spring 

The common dictionary bas ug since out 
grown its prinutive schome inepecrotching on the 
domain of the encyclopedia. Hence one is pot 
surprised that the J. B. Lappincott Co. have add- 
ed to Worcester’s Dictionary a new pronouncing 


biographical dictionary of nearly 12,000 © person 
ages "—something more than * names,” as we con 
jecture—and a new pronouncing gazetteer of the 
world, embracing more Chan 20,000 places 

The derivation and bistory of words will al 
ways be a favorite subject of intellectual sport 
as well as of serious tovestigation Asa part of 
education, such exercises deservedly rank very 
high; and Mr. Arthur Gilman's little book, 
‘Short Stones from the Dictionary ' Interstate 
Publishing Co.) will undoubtedly, as it deserves, 
find a warm welcome with American teachers, 
Its geniality and suggestiveness recommend it 
above other books of the class, for those who wish 
more than the dry bones of etymology, This 
study, however, if fascinating. is perilous at 
times; none is more full of pitfalls, For exampie 
(ip. 46), Mr Gilman accepts the derivation of 
saunter from sainte terre, which, we believe, is 
now generally abandoned 
unknown.” 

We have already delivered judgment on the 
general scheme and usefulness of the series of 
* Actors and Actresses of Great Britain and the 
United States” (New York : Cassell & Co.), edit- 
ed by Brander Matthews and Laurence Hutton, 
of which the last two volumes are now issued. 
In the first of them Macready and Forrest are 
written of by Lawrence Barrett, who is a sympa- 
thetic and effective author; and of the more 
noted of their contemporaries Charlotie Cushman 
is done by Clara Erskine Clement, Fechter by 
Kate Field, Sothern by Wm. J. Florence, and 
McCullough by William Winter, The last volume 
takes up the present time. The most important 
sketches are that of Booth, also done by Lawrence 
Barrett, that of Irving by J. Ranken Towse, a 
very just study, Bunner’s tribute to Joe Jefferson, 
Winter's Wallack, Miss Gilder’s Mme. Modjeska, 
and Mr. Laffan’s excellent notice of Barrett. 
The articles are of extremely uneven merit, and 
as a whole are less good than the earlier volumes 
in criticism and style ; but the completed work 
affords a comprehensive view ot the personulities 
of the stage, and is convenient for reference. 

Mr. Samuel Waddington, a sonnetteer himself, 
and the editor of at least two collections of son- 
nets, bas now collected in a neat and pretty little 
volume ‘The Sonnets of Europe’ (London: Wal- 
ter Scott; New York: Scribner & Welford), 
Mr. Waddington has gathered nearly 250 ex- 
amples from Italian, Spanish, French, Ger- 
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man, Dutch, Scandinavian, Portuguese, Polish, 
and Greek poets, with one in Latin, erroneously 
ascribed. Many of these have been specially 
translated for this collection by Mr. Austin 
Dobson, Mr. Edmund Gosse, Mr. Cosmo Monk- 
house, Mr. W. M. Rossetti, and the editor. Mr. 
Dobson's rendering of the frigid *‘ Sonnet of the 
Mountain” of Mellin de Saint-Gelais is admirable 
in its precision, and excellent also are his transla- 
tions from Du Bellay and of Moliére’s Sonnet to 
La Mothe-le-Vayer. Mr. Thomas Ashe supplies 
a version of the famous ‘‘ Sonnet d’Arvers” which 
alone preserves that poet from oblivion, but he is 
scarcely as successful as was Longfellow, whose 
rendering is here also. Not a few other Americans 
appear here as translators, including Bryant, Col. 
Higginson, Mr. T. W. Parsons, Prof. Norton, 
Mr. Lowell, and Mr. Charles T. Brooks. Mr. 
Waddington’s introduction is brief but to the 
point, and his notes full and exact. 

Mr. William L. Hughes, who translated into 
French *Les Aventures de Tom Sawyer,’ has 
now followed it up with ‘ Les Aventures de Huck 
Finn, ’ami de Tom Sawyer’ (Paris : Hennuyer ; 
New York: F. W. Christern), with seventy- 
three illustrations by M. Achille Sirouy. It 
would be interesting to get Mr. Clemens’s honest 
opinion of a French artist’s pictures of Jim and 
the King and the Duke. 

M. Jules Simon, in his official capacity of per- 
petual Secretary of the Académie des Sciences 
moreles et politiques, continues his notices his- 
toriques of tze eminent members of that body. 
Mignet, his predecessor, had omitted to speak of 
Michelet, fearing that he might not be impartial 
in regard to an historian whose methods and 
opinions were so different from his own. M. 
Jules Simon, perhaps because he is not an historian 
himself, has not felt the same reluctance. On 
the 4th of December, at the annual public session 
of the Academy, he read his address upon Miche- 
let, which, while emphasizing the genius of this 
remarkable writer, is really a refutation of his 
views, a protest against many of his doctrines. 
We are here far from the ¢loge académique in 
which nothing but praise was dealt out, far from 
the panegyric pronounced in the French Academy 
when a new member is received. Michelet’s 
‘ History of France’ and his ‘ History of the Rev- 
olution’ are not spared. M. Jules Simon does not 
share the four hatreds of the author whose work 
he describes. Michelet loved many things as few 
men have loved, but he shows, especiaJly in his 
* History of the Revolution,’ *‘ la haine du prétre, 
la haine du roi, la haine de l’ Anglais, et la haine 
de la bourgeoisie.” But, in spite of his protests, 
M. Jules Simon is kindled by the fire of Michelet; 
he too, usually calm, glows with indignation 
when he speaks of things past, with which, un- 
cunsciously perhaps, he connects what is now 
going on in France, 

The fifth volume of the ‘Mémoires de Saint- 
Simon ’ bas been published in the * Collection des 
Grands Ecrivains de la France’ (Paris: Hachette). 
The first volume was issued in 1879. M. Wallon, 
noticing the work in the Journal des Savants 
last year, said justly that he was beginning the 
examination of a publication of which be should 
certainly not see the end. He further expressed 
the hope that the scholar who had undertaken it 
would live long enough to terminate bis work. 
M. Boislisle, though in the strength of age, will 
be a happy man if he can carry out this edition 
of the Mémoires as he has begun it. Thirty, 
even forty volumes may not suffice. On many 
pages the notes of the editor take up a great deal 
more space than the author's text, and there are, 
besides, numerous appendices and tables. So 
voluminous are the annotations that for the mere 
reading of Saint-Simon it may be preferable to 
use the 12mo edition just completed, based 
on the text of Chéruel, and prepared by M. 





Adolphe Regnier fils. The fifth volume of the 
‘Grands Ecrivains ” edition is wholly filled by the 
year 1698, and contains 240 pages of appendices. 

M. Charles Bigot, of the French delegation to 
the ceremonies attending the completion of the 
Bartholdi statue, is giving in the Revue Bleue his 
impressions of New York in a very entertaining 
manner. His accuracy seldom fails, though 
** New Jersey City” is oae syllable too long, horse- 
cars do run on Madison Avenue. and it was Jim 
Fisk (not ‘‘ M. Field”) whom Stokes killed. M. 
Bigot cannot praise the loveliness of this city, nor 
its rectangularity, nor its numbered streets. 

The Bulletin of the Société de Géographie con- 
tains a lively account, by M. H. Duveyrier, of the 
journey ot the French Minister at Morocco from 
Tangier to Fez, and hisinterview with the Sultan 
at the latter place. There are also papers on the 
M’Bochis, a people inhabiting the right bank of 
the Congo above Stanley Pool, and describing a 
visit to the yolcano. of Jorullo in Mexico. The 
most valuable article is a ‘‘ General View of New 
Caledonia,” by M. Opigez. After a sketch of the 
country, its resources, political divisions and 
colonists, he gives a very full and interesting ac- 
count of the manners and customs of the natives. 
These are divided into tribes speaking thirty-two 
dialects, so different that, though ‘‘ two neigh- 
boring tribes can understand each other very 
well, two separated by a third are generally un- 
intelligible to each other.” They cultivate the 
land, hunt and fish, but have no other industry. 
Their religion consists in the recognition of two 
superior beings, the one good, the other bad. To 
the former they rarely pray, saying that as he is 
always good, it is needless. Their peculiar mar- 
riage and burial customs are also described at 
length. In common with all the Polynesian 
races, with the possible exception of the Fijians, 
they are rapidly disappearing. They number 
now about 22,000, three-quarters of whom are 
men. 

The December Proceedings of the Royal Geo- 
graphical Society contains a very instructive pa- 
per by Mr. J. Y, Buchanan, ‘‘ On the Similarities 
in the Physical Geography of the Great Oceans,” 
the result principally of his observations made 
during the voyage of the Challenger. In describ- 
ing his work in the Gulf of Guinea, ‘a hitherto 
unexplored region of the ocean,” he made the 
statement, which may prove valuable for navi- 
gators, ‘‘that fora considerable distance along 
the Guinea coast the salinity of the surface water 
was an almost accurate test of the proximity of 
the land.” The remarkable changes of temperature 
along parts of the continental shores (as, for in- 
stance, at Cape St. Lucas, where the tempera- 
ture fell ten degrees in less than an hour), 
which have been generally attributed to the 
direct influence of currents from high lati- 
tudes, are shown to be due to the off- 
shore winds. These remove the surface water, 
which has to be supplied from the readiest 
source, the deep water on the coast—that is, not 
‘by a long surface current, but by a short verti- 
cal one.” The paper is illustrated by a map and 
diagrams showing tbe temperature and density 
of the oceans. Maj. de Lannoy de Bissy contri- 
butes an article on ‘* Recent French Explorations 
in the Ogowe-Congo Region,” by which a ter- 
ritory one-fourth larger than France, having a 
coast line nearly 800 miles long, with access to 
5,200 miles of river navigation, and containing 
eight river basins, has been acquired by the re- 
public “* without shedding a drop of blood and at 
the trifling cost of £90,000.” There are also the 
usual notes, reports of societies, and recent geo- 
graphical publications. 

A fine portrait of the late Marco Minghetti is 
given in the /llustrazione Italiana of Milan for 
December 26, 1886. The accompanying obitu- 
ary notice is chiefly occupied with the political 








career of this high-minded statesman; but refer- 
ence is made to that versatility which has so fre- 
quently characterized the great men of his race, 
as, to take a not remote though a more striking 
example, in the case of Massimo d’Azeglio. 

Mr. Edward Roth, 1135 Pine Street, Philadel- 
phia, is nearing the end of the biographical por- 
tion of his ‘ Complete Index two Littell’s Living 
Age’ (first 100 volumes). His tenth number ends 
with Vespucci. 

The first issue of the Proudhon Library is be- 
fore us (Boston, P. O. Box 3366). It begins the 
‘System of Economical Contradictions: or, The 
Philosophy of Misery,’ translated by Mr. Benj. 
R. Tucker. 

Prof. Palmer's second paper on the ‘ Possible 
Limitations of the Elective System,” in the 
January Andover Review, is no less suggestive 
than its predecessor. He maintains that the ob- 
jections levelled against the system at Harvard 
are really intended for ‘‘its bastard brother, 
laissez faire,” and he shows how far from unre- 
stricted, if only by ‘‘ conflict of hours,” the choice 
now is. As to soft or easy courses, he says they 
“will exist and ought to exist. Prescribed col- 
leges, it is often forgotten, have more of them 
than elective colleges.” As matter of fact and 
experience at Harvard, the forces which the 
elective system sets astir have such an influence, 
on teachers and pupils alike, ‘‘ that questions of 
hard and easy studies do not, as outsiders are apt 
to suppose, seriously disturb the formation of 
sound intentions.” Prof. Palmer looks forward 
to the extension, to the whole body of students, 
of the system of surveillance of individual pro- 
gress through a committee, now applied to the 
special students. He has a capital answer to 
those who complain that the degree of A.B. loses 
its definiteness. 

In the January Auk, Mr. Ira Sayles attempts 
to solve the question whether vultures have a 
keen sense of smell. From his own experience he 
concludes that all experiments should be made 
with reference to the wind, and on this ground 
he rejects Darwin’s well-known trial with the 
condors at Valparaiso as proving ‘absolutely 
nothing.” But he forgets that, whether the par- 
cel of meat was carried to windward or leeward, 
Darwin declared that no dog under simular cir- 
cumstances would have let the meat go unde- 
tected. 

The Forest and Stream Publishing Co. an- 
nounce a new periodical, the Audubon Magazine, 
to be printed in the interest of the Audubon So- 
ciety for the Protection of Birds. It will be is- 
sued from the office of the Society, 40 Park Row 
New York, and will be largely devoted to natu- 
ral history and subjects of interest to the young. 

The Science Co. announce the immediate pub- 
lication, in vonnection with that weekly, of a 
monthly magazine, called the Red Cross, in aid 
of the Agassiz Association work. This will super- 
sede the well-known department in St. Nicholas. 
It will be edited by Mr. Harlan H. Ballard. 

Atmial bibliography of the writings of the 
late George P. Marsh is made in the December 
number of the Library Journal. 

Among the various schemes of instruction by 
correspondence now in operation in this country, 
room certainly existed for one in the art of reason- 
ing. This deficiency is now offered te be supplied 
by Mr. Charles S. Peirce of this city, whose 
address is No. 36 West Fifteenth Street. Mr. 
Peirce is well known in all scienti‘ic circles, and 
his special competence for this particular line of 
instruction is attested by the fact that he was 
formerly a lecturer on the Logic of Science at 
Harvard and at Johns Hopkins. He proposes to 
proceed ‘‘ entirely by means of practical exercises 
to be performed by the pupil, each being accom- 
panied by the necessary explanations of how it is 
to be executed, and followed by reflections upon 
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the nature of the proceeding and why it has been 
successful, with criticism of faults, and with 
answers to questions and resolutions of per- 
plexities.” Mr. Peirce has especially in mind 
‘*the wants of those young men and women who 
have been debarred from the privileges of a col- 
lege education, and even from the training pre- 
paratory to ” 

At Bonn, on the 15th of November, at high 
noon, under the auspices of the Neu-Philolo- 
gischer Verein of the University, was unveiled 
the tablet marking the house in the Weberstrasse 
wherein died Friedrich Diez, author of the 
‘Grammatik der romanischen Sprachen’ and 
‘Etymologisches Worterbuch der romanischen 
Sprachen,’ and quondam professor there. The in- 
scription reads as follows: *‘In diesem Hause 
starb am 22 Mai 1876 Friedrich Diez, der Be- 
griinder der romanischen Philologie. Gewidmet 
yom Akad. Neuphilol. Verein zu Bonn.” Ap- 
propriate remarks were made by Prof. Dr. Foer- 
ster, the successor of Diez. In the evening a 
meeting of the Verein was held, at which were 
present, among the guests from abroad, profes- 
sors of the Romance philology from Gitcingen, 
Marburg. aud Madrmd. The Fest-rede was deli- 
vered by Foerster, and speeches of a less formal 
character were delivered in French, Spanrsh, 
English, and German. 

We take the following from a late issue of the 
Novosti: ‘* Russian life is evidently beginning 
to have a very deep interest for Americans, 
thanks, especially, to the translations from the 
works of Gogol, Dostoyevsky, Count Tolstoi, and 
others of our writers, of which we have already 
had occasion to speak. The vast and really un- 
expected success of these translations has inspired 
some American writers to invent [the word also 
means ‘ to compose ’] romances of Russian life for 
the benefit of the public. The New York biblio- 
graphical journals announce the appearance of 
several such romances. Among the rest, Marion 
Crawford, who is well known, and is one of the 
most popular American littérateurs,is preparing a 
long romance from Russian life under the title of 
‘Paul Patoff.’ Crawford is not unknown to the 
Russian public. His romances ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ and 
‘An American Politician’ have been translated 
into Russian ; the first under the title of *In the 
Far East,’ the second under the title of ‘ The 
Patriot.’ Crawford has undertaken this novel of 
Russian life, not in the least deterred by the fact 
that he knows absolutely nothing of Russia or 
of the Russians, and that the whole sum of his 
knowledge of * Russian customs’ has been culled 
from the English translations of the productions 
of Russian authors. Moreover, as has been re- 
marked recently by the French critic Bentzon, 
who has published an entire volume on American 
letters, Crawford, as a rule, does not trouble 
himself in the least to preserve historical illusion 
or vivid probability in his romances ; in all his 
writings he gives free rein to his imagination, 
and describes only such tiny corners of the world 
as are connected with wonderful mysterious 
legends—India, for instance. It would be in- 
teresting to know what sort of a ‘ Russian legend’ 
has served as canvas for this new romance of 
‘Paul Patoff.’ The success of this story is 
assured, however, from a material point of view 
at all events, since the proprietors of the 
Atlantic Monthly paid Crawford a very large 
sum for the right of printing it, even before the 
MS. of the romance was completed.” 


— The march of Leslie Stephen's * Dictionary 
of National Biography ’ (Macmillan) makes even 
the reviewer quicken his pace in order to keep 
up. Volumes viii. and ix. have just appeared, 
with a short interval between them, and break 
off with the sketch of Thomas Chaloner. Great is 
thearray of the tribes of Burton, Butler, Cameron, 
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Campbell, Carew, Carey, Carter, Cartwright, 
Cavendish, Cecil, and Chalmers in especial. The 
editor has reserved for his own most competent 
handling Bishop Butler, Byron, and Carlyle, 
and manifests once more his remarkable gift of 
compact narration, presenting a multitude of 
details alike without confusion and without dry- 
ness, As to the causes of Lady Byron's separa- 
tion, he evidently holds that. rejecting the story 
told through Mrs. Stowe, some sufficiently 
weighty moral ground must be believed to have 
existed. Froude is tacitly censured for his exe- 
cution of the literary trust confided to him by 
Carlyle. Byron’s famous reference to his 
“grandad” is not forgotten in the sketch of the 
Admiral; but in the notice of Admiral John 
Byng one misses Voltaire’s scarcasm, *‘ pour en- 
courager les autres.” Under Camden the fact is 
mentioned that his house at Chislehurst became 
the refuge of Napoleon I[L. Isaac Butt is regard- 
ed as the probable inventor of the phrase ‘* Home 
Rule.” The publication of John Byrom’s ‘ Uni- 
versal English Shorthand* marked an era in 
the history of stenograpby. Henry Carey's 
authorship of the national anthem is held to be 
very doubtful. As usual, the catholicity of this 
dictionary produces strange juxtapositidns. 
Elizabeth Canning, “impostor,” and Margaret 
Catchpole, ‘ adventuress,” are admitted to good 
and regular standing beside the Queens Caroline 
and Catherine. The oddest name is perhaps that 
of Sir Julius Cawsar, and the oddest personage 
Alice (or Ellys) Carmylyon, a painter whose sex 
is left undetermined, It is pleasant to find 
(speaking of female artists) that Mrs. Julia 
Margaret Cameron, the Isle of Wight photo- 
grapher, bas not been overlooked. 


— The American contact of these volumes is 
considerable, whether we instance Sebastian Ca- 
bot, or John Carver, or the Calverts of Balti- 
more, or Gen. Richard Butler of the United 
States Army, or Gen. Guy Carleton, or Patrick 
Calhoun, father of John C. Calhoun, or Alexan- 
der Campbell of the sect founded by his father, 
or Mathew Carey; that graceless wanderer 
Bamfyld Moore Carew, or the explorer Jonathan 
Carver. Of this last his biographer says, refer- 
ring to his deed of land from the Sioux and 
Ojibways in 1767, he was spoken cf by the In- 
dians as ‘“‘our good brother Jonathan,” and 
makes the random guess—** whence possibly came 
the name of the Americans collectively.” As Car- 
ver, like Trumbull, was a native of Connecticut, 
this does not disturb the Nutmeg State's 
claim to have bred the original ** Brother Jona- 
than.” ‘Frank Leslie” (Henry Carter) is 
credited with having been the first to cut up 
large wood blocks into small pieces for expedi- 
tious engraving. The late Randolph Caldecott, 
who died here, is commemorated in a space 
which seems disproportionate when compared to 
that allotted to America's great friend in her 
civil-war distress, the economist Cairnes. Fi- 
nally, not a few friendships in this country are 
associated with Mary and Philip Carpenter. 


—The fourth session of the Modern Language 
Association of America, held at the close of last 
month in Baltimore, was the most interesting and 
successful of its annual gatherings. About 150 
members were present at the meetings in Hop- 
kins Hall. James Russell Lowell was elected 
President for the ensuing year. The Association 
is emphatically a union of the younger philolo- 
gical scholars and teachers of literature. Some 
are members of the American Philological Asso- 
ciation, but most, finding the time of meeting of 
that body inconvenient, or from lack of interest, 
had not previously been united in any common 
effort to promote linguistic study. The recent 
publication of a solid volume of transactions of 
250 pages, embracing the papers read at the se- 
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cond meeting in 1884 (the preliminary gathering 
was only for organization), shows how important 
is the field of work which the society bas assumed 
as its province. It contains original investiga 
tions in early English, French, German, and the 
different Romance dialects. A large and valua 
ble portion is occupied with discussions of the or 
der and method of study, and what constitutes « 
systematic course in the modern languages, It 
was necessary that the earlier meetings should 
devote special attention to this subject. owing to 
the imperfect recognition of these studies, and 
the fact that there was no agreement as to their 
relative order and position. In investigating the 
character and amount of attention devoted to the 
modern languages in the various colleges, and es 
pecially in the various papers presen"ed upon the 
study of English, the Association has accom 
plished a valuable work. The improvement in 
instruction in the Southern colleges has been even 
more marked than in some other sections. Many 
of them offer thoroagh courses in the philology, 
as well as the literature, of the English tanguage 
One important influence of the Society has been 
to stimulate the investigation of local dialects 
and put on record present forms which are in 
process of change. or are becoming extinct. The 
French dialects of Louisiana and of Canada have 
found con. petent investigators The vast feld of 
study presented by the languages of the Amer! 
can continent has been only in part entered upon 
Having mapped oat its fleld of work, the Associ 
ation will naturally devote less attention hereaf 
ter to the purely pedagogic side, and more to hte 
rary and philological subjects. The Association 
publishes the Modern Language Notes, in which 
the most recent publications are reviewed. It al- 
so issues separate monographs which are designed 
to promote the study of the modern languages 
These are often translations of noteworthy dis 
cussions which have appeared abroad, and whose 
further dissemination will promote the aims of 
the organization. 


—President Gilmen, at the opening meeting, 
welcomed the Association to Baltimore, and espe- 
cially to the hospitality of the Johns Hopkins 
University. President Carter of Williams Col- 
lege delivered the annual address. The Secre- 
tary’s report showed that the Association num- 
bered 220 members, and that two members, Mr. 
William Cook of the Institute of Technology, 
and Prof. Louis Habel of the University of Nor 
wich, had died during the year. The constitu 
thon of the Association was ameuded so as to pro- 
vide for the election of three Vice Presidents, who 
shall form, with the other officers, a special com- 
mittee upon the papers to be read at each annual 
meeting. The next session will be held in Phila- 
delphia. A committee was appointed to aid in 
securing from American scholars contributions 
in aid of the monument to the Grimm brothers 
at Hanau. Prof. Wood and Drs. .Todd and 
Bright of Baltimore have charge of this matter. 
The sociai hospitalities of this meeting were no 
small part of its attractions. President Gilman 
gave a reception to the members on Mondey eve- 
ning, December 27, and Mr. D. L. Bartlett, a 
prominent citizen, on Wednesday evening. On 
Thursday the Association left for Washington, 
where it was accorded a recention by President 
Cleveland, and where the Corcoran Art Gallery 
and other collections were opened to it. 


—The death of Mrs. Abby Kelley Foster last 
week recalled the enormous change in the pub- 
lic relations of the sexes in this country during 
the past half century, in no small measure pbe- 
cause of this excellent woman’s labors and suf- 
ferings. She was a young Quaker school-teacher 
in Lynn when she first heard Garrison speak 
against African colonization, and presently went 





and sold her trinkets and turned the proceeds into 
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the anti-slavery treasury. Meantime the Grimké 
sisters of South Carolina came to New England 
to lecture on slavery, and against their will 
(though agreeably to their conscience) were 
drawn into addressing mixed audiences of men 
and women. This impropriety, which was thought 
nothing of on the stage or in the concert hall, 
drew down upon them the famous ‘ Pastoral 
Letter” of the Massachusetts Congregational 
clergy, and other circumstances conspired to ter- 
minate their public career. ‘‘ After the Grimkés 
left the lecture-field, only one woman entered it ” 
—as she, Mrs. Foster, then Miss Kelley, has her- 
self related—‘“‘ and worked as well as she was 
able for seven years, before another woman 
came to her side, The service was terrible. 
The cross well-nigh crushed her. Besides the 
usual incentives to mob the abolitionists, came 
the requisition of the church and clergy to keep 
women in their proper sphere. Not only un- 
savory eggs, but the contents of stables and out- 
houses, were hurled against her meetings. Worse 
still, not a few ministers of bigh standing preached 
against her, their favorite text being Rev. ii, 20, 
‘I have a few things against thee, because thou 
sufferest that woman, Jezebel, which calleth her- 
self a prophetess, to teach and seduce my ser- 
vants to commit fornication.’” Worse still, we 
will add, the editor of a religious paper insinu- 
ated, in reference to Miss Kelley, that it was dis- 
reputable for a woman to be closeted with two 
men on a committee. Over her raged the memo- 
rable controversy in the abolition ranks concern- 
ing the right of women to participate equally 
with men io the direction and proceedings of 
the societies; and her appointment on a com- 
mittee of the American Anti-Slavery Society in 
1840 was made the occasion of a sectarian seces- 
sion. She continued to lecture long after she 
was married, and lived to see female lecturers 
a common and unobjectionable spectacle, and 
women associated with men on all sorts of com- 
mittees, and made equal members of school com- 
mittees and State boards of charities. She was 
one of the most pleasing and effective speakers 
of her sex, and Lowell has happily characterized 
her in the lines (dating from 1846)— 
“A Judith there, turned Quakeress, 

Sits Abby in her modest dress, 

Serving a table quietly, 

As if that mild and downcast eye 

Flashed never with its scorn intense 

More than Medea’s eloquence. . . . 

No nobler g'ft of heart and brain, 

No life more whice from spot or stain, 

Was e’er on Freedom’s altar laid 

Than hers—the simple Quaker maid.” 

-—-That Henry B. Stanton died on the same 
day with Mrs. Foster (January 14) was no mere 
eoincidence, for he had an active hand in the 
schism just referred to, though he cared nothing 
about the abstract question of woman's rights. 
His arabition was thoroughly political, and his 
aim, along with Holley, Birney, and other found- 
ers of the Liberty party, was to convert the anti- 
slavery organization into a political machine. He 
failed, and what he termed the ‘ miserable” 
(and one of his associates the ‘‘ confounded ”) wo- 
man question was one of the obstacles to his suc- 
cess, since female abolitionists at least could not 
be voters, and political action could not be exact- 
ed of them as a high moral duty. His detach- 
ment from the abolitionists was fatal to his dis- 
tinction as a reformer, and won him no laurels 
worth remembering as a politician. He took what 
advantage he could of the clerical opposition to 
women as public speakers, so long as it aided his 
attack on the non-resistant (and therefore non- 
voting) wing of the abolitionists; but at the Lon- 
don World’s Convention in 1840 he favored the 
admission of the female delegates from America, 
and his wife, as is well known, became one of the 
foremost leaders of the organized woman’s-rights 
agitation a few years later. 


-—~ The National Review, a foremost and able 





organ of the younger section of English Toryism, 
whatever may be thought of its political princi- 
ples or of the vehement tone in which its writers 
advocate those principles, is eminently noticeable 
for the thoroughness and all-round excellence of its 
contributions in the department of pure literature. 
From among several articles, in its issue for the 
current month, wel) deserving the attention of 
the general reader, that on Carlyle’s ‘ Cromwell,’ 
by Mr. Reginald F. D. Palgrave, may be espe- 
cially particularized. Carlyle, it will be remem- 
bered, in his quality of reproducer of Cromwell’s 
speeches, claims for himself the character of “a 
pious editor.” By the epithet ‘‘ pious” we are, of 
course, to understand a profession of inflexible 
fidelity. Not a little startling, then, is the de- 
monstration, just produced, that Carlyle, instead 
of using with scrupulous honesty the ma- 
terials available for delineating the Pro- 
tector, did not hesitate to manipulate them 
after the fashion of a person who, resolved on 
making good his theory in the teeth of fatally 
adverse evidence, shrinks from nothing in the 
shape of suppression or distortion of facts, or 
other discreditable devices and manceuvres. Be- 
side these practices on his part, one must recog- 
nize as dwindling to a comparative trifle the li- 
cense in which he allowed himself, unwarranta- 
ble as it was, of altering, by interpolations, oniis- 
sions, and otherwise, the ‘‘ authentic utterances 
of the man Oliver himself,” in cases where their 
import is materially retained, to such an extent 
that he would not have had to go very much 
further if he had recomposed them de novo. All 
this is brought out, in detail, by Mr. Palgrave, 
and with a cogency of convincingness which it 
seems impossible to elude. Of multitudinous 
documents of first-rate value and authority, ger- 
mane to his subject, itis also evinced that the 
‘pious editor” had no knowledge as being 
existent, or else, where he had that know- 
ledge, was too indolent or too remiss to make 
their acquaintance. It would appear now as 
if there were a studied disingenuous design in 
the language which he all but invariably em- 
ploys regarding the manifold sources whence 
he derived his garbled representation of Crom- 
well and Cromwell's doings. ‘* Foul Lethean 
quagmires,” ‘‘ waste rubbish-continents,” ‘‘ shore- 
less lakes of ditch-water,” ‘hideous old Pam- 
phletary Imbroglio,” ‘‘ dreary old records,” 
‘*very watery,” ‘‘ the thing called Burton,” “ this 
two-legged Rhetorical Phantasm,” and ‘* pedants 
and dullards,” are some of the contemptuous and 
repellant designations with which he bespatters 
them, as though of set purpose to deter others 
from the task—no very laborious one, consider- 
ing his superficial research—of attempting to 
verify his statements and to test the validity of 
his conclusions. Pretty evidently those state- 
ments and conclusions are very far from being 
such as an exhaustive exploration and a dispas- 
sionate estimate of relevant historical data will 
ultimately be found to justify. The veritable 
Cromwell, as pictured at full length by some fu- 
ture Gardiner, will unquestionably differ in im- 
portant features from the supposititious Carlyle- 
an hero. 


—Prof. Willard Fiske'’s ‘ Biographical Notices, 
I. Books Printed in Iceland 1578-1844: A Sup- 
plement to the British Museum Catalogue’ 
(Florence), already mentioned by us as in the 
press, has now come to hand. It makes a pam- 
phlet of 29 pages, including the index. The li- 
brary that has furnished this list of 159 titles is 
probably the most complete collection of its kind, 
either public or private, in existence. Its degin- 
nings were made many years ago, but while as 
a whole it thus represents the gradual acquisi- 
tions of almost a lifetime, its greater part has 
been accumulated since the visit of Prof, Fiske to 





Iceland in 1879. How rich it really is is proved 
by the present list, which, as its title indicates, is 
a supplement to the British Museum Catalogue of 
books printed in Iceland. It aims, however, to 
supplement but a small part of that list, which is 
continued down to 1880, while this ends with the 
year 1844; the compiler, as he states in his “ pre- 
liminary note,” having taken the latter date as 
a convenient stopping-point because of the remo- 
val in that year of the then only existing press in 
Iceland from the island Videy, in the har- 
bor of Reykjavik, over to the capital itself, 
which event was soon followed by increased 
activity, by the establishment of other presses, 
and by marked changes in typographical methods. 
That some such changes were necessary appears 
from the fact-—which, however, Prof. Fiske 
does not cite—that the last title of his list, 
and probably last issue of the Videy press, is 
so full of typographical errors that it has fur- 
nished a popular proverb, current in Iceland to 
this day: As full of errors as the Videy Njals 
Saga. Descriptions of books printed after 1844 
and most of the books themselves may be pro- 
cured without difficulty. Prof. Fiske’s list is not 
a mere catalogue. Every title is followed by 
full bibliographical notes, well and carefully 
compiled. Title-pages and the accompanying 
vignettes are described in detail. From about 
the middle of the eighteenth century the title- 
page frequently bears the price at which the book 
was sold. For the first half century this value is 
usually in stock-fish; prices ranging all the way 
from one fish for an arithmetic, compiled from a 
work by the Englishman, Edward Hatton, to thir- 
ty for a church graduale. In some cases the bhisto- 
ry of the particular copy described is given in full. 
The first book of the list, the code of laws known 
as the Jonsbok, printed at Hélar in 1578, for in- 
stance, belonged originally to King Frederick II. 
of Denmark—his arms and those of his queen ap- 
pearing on the covers. On the death of that mo- 
narch it passed into the possession of Johan Boc- 
holt, royal governor of Iceland. Afterwards it 
was owned by the German historian, Christopher 
Besold ; and the year after his death it belonged 
to the Benedictine Abbey of Weingarten. Ulti- 
mately it became a part of the private library of 
the present King of Wirtemberg, wheuce it was 
sold. Based as they are upon an unparalleled 
knowledge of Icelandic bibliography, the notes 
are overflowing with important material, which 
not only sets at rest many vexed questions of au- 
thorship, but completes information until now 
only fragmentary. The author further announces 
in course of preparation : (a) Francis Petrarch’s 
treatise De Remediis utriusque Fortune—text 
and versions; (b) Studies in Icelandic Book- 
lore; (c) a Bibliograpbical Record of Lorenzo 
da Ponte of Ceneda ; (d) Works by Francis Pe- 
trarch printed in the fifteenth century—texts and 
translations. 


—Dr. Wilhelm Junker, who has just returned 
to Europe, aftera seven years’ absence in Cen- 
tral Africa, was born in Moscow in 1840. Edu- 
cated as a physician, the greater part of his life 
since 1874 has been spent in Africa, In the latter 
year he visited Tunis, and the following found 
him exploring Lower Egypt and the Libyan 
desert. His first important journey began in 
1876, when he crossed the desert from Suakim to 
Kassala, and proceeded thence by Khartum and 
the White Nile to the Nyam-Nyam country visit- 
ed by Dr. Schweinfurth six years before. Here 
he devoted himself particularly to investigating 
the sources of the Welle, with a view to solving 
the problem as to the course of that river, and 
also in order to determine the watershed between 
the Nile and the Congo systems. From this jour- 
ney he returned in 1878, bringing with him valu- 
able collections which were deposited in the Mu 
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seum at Berlin. The next year, now accom- 
panied by 4 white servant, he started for the 
same region, which was reached in the summer 
of 1880. He was received in a very friendly man- 
ner by the most powerful of the native kings, at 
whose town he made his headquarters. For two 
vears he was busily employed in making extend- 
ed excursions, to the west especially, tracing the 
courses of various rivers, mapping the country, 
making etbnographical collections, as well as in 
aiding the Egyptian commanders, Gessi and Lup- 
ton Bey, to rid their provinces of the slave- 
traders. In 1882, his companion having become 
seriously ill, he himself was seized with a longing 
for rest and home. First, however, he provided 
for the safety of his man, sending him to the 
northward with his collections. With great diffi- 
culty Bohndorff, abandoning the collectioas, 
forced his way through the districts already in 
revolt, to Kbartum, where he saw Gen, Gordon 
and got his promise to aid the traveller if it was 
in his power. But the attack,of the Mahdi’s 
troops on the southern provinces of the Sudan, in 
which Lupton Bey was taken prisoner, followed 
soon after, and Dr. Junker was obliged to take 
refuge with Emin Bey at Lado, the principal 
station of the Equatorial Province. With bim 
he remained till the beginning of last year, al- 
ways hoping to be rescued by the English troops 
from the north. When this hope was finally 
abandoned, he started southward and reached 
the town of Kabrega, the King of the Unyoro, 
and asked permission to pass through Uganda. 
The King of this country, the son of the well- 
known Mtesa, who is almost crazy with fear of 
the whites, and had just refused to allow the re- 
lief expedition under the late Dr. Fischer sent by 
Dr. Junker’s brother to go througb his land, an- 
swered his request by sending an army which kill- 
ed Kabrega and destroyed his town. The travel- 
ler, however, fortunately escaped, and made his 
way with great difficulty to an English mission 
station, at the south of Lake Victoria Nyanza, 
and thence to Zanzibar, which he reached De- 
cember 4, 1886. Dr. Junker possesses in a high 
degree one quality essential to success inan Afri- 
can traveller~the ability to inspire the natives 
with respect and confidence. Their belief in his 
possessing supernatural powers saved his life on 
one occasion in 1881 when taken prisoner by a 
hostile chief. The reports of his journeys, which 
are undertaken at his own expense, are mostly 
brief, and deal largely with geographical ques- 
tions. In this they differ from those of Emin 
Bey, which are very readable accounts of the 
people, their customs, traditions, and surround- 
ings, together with graphic descriptions of scenery 
and the various details of a traveller's life. 








McCLELLAN’S OWN STORY.—L. 


McClellan’s Own Story. The War for the Union, 
the Soldiers who fought it, the Civilians who 
directed it, and his relations to it and to them. 
By George B. McClellan, late Major-General 
commanding the armies. 8vo, pp. 678. New 
York: Charles L. Webster & Co. 1887. 


In 1865 Gen. McClellan prepared a volume which 
was entitled ‘A Report of the Organization and 
Campaigns of the Army of the Potomac.’ This 
was filed in the War Department office, and in 
the next year an edition of it, with the addition 
of a sketch of his campaign in West Virginia in 
June and July, 1861, was published by Sheldon 
& Co., and used more or less as a campaign doc- 
ument in the Presidential election when McClel- 
lan was a candidate. The book was regarded by the 
Secretary of War as an extra-official paper, since 
it not only traversed the ground of his whole 
military career, the several campaigns of which 
had been separately reported in his current com- 





munications with the War Office, but collated 
and published much correspondence which did 
not call for new report, since it was already upon 
the files of the Department. It was received, 
however, and, after some months of delay, of 
which the General's friends complained, it was 
given to tbe public. It was his history of his 
military career, prepared as the justification of 
his conduct and generalship, and as his criticism 
of the Administration which had relieved him 
from command. 

The present volume is in substance a revised 
edition of that Report, with considerable addi- 
tions, a few omissions, and with some chapters of 
extracts from his private correspondence, chiefly 
with his wife. The changes are most noticeable 
in the earlier part of the narrative, where the dis 
cussion of relations to the Administration of Mr. 
Lincoin and of the organization of the Army of 
the Potomac naturally led him mto matters 
which had not found place in the original edition 
of the Report. The chapters concerning his per- 
sonal intercourse with Lincoln, Stanton, Scott, 
Halleck, and others, are, of course, new, Still, 
it will be found that the larger part of the Re- 
port, both substance and form, are embodied in 
the present book. Gen. McClellan's method, as 
indicated by his editor, seems to have been to an 
notate the original Report, referring to corrobo 
rating documents and correspondence, It can 
easily be seen that such a treatment of the mate 
rial would not be so likely to lead toa full dis 
cussion of open questions as if there had been a 
complete rewriting of the work; though we must 
also remember that the earlier part of the book, 
which is most changed, is also that in which such 
discussion would naturally occur. and that the 
lack of it will be a sore disappointment to its 
readers. 

In the original Report, addressed as it was to 
the Government, it was necessary to waive per 
sonalities, and to bold the tone of respectful nar 
rative of fact. The change in the present edi 
tion which is most noticeable is the attribution 
to the Administration of Mr. Lincoln, and to the 
leaders of the Union party (as it was then called), 
of a conscious purpose to sacrifice the Army of 
the Potomac in order to diminish the personal 
and political importance of the genersl in com- 
mand. This he speaks of as a‘ treasonable con- 
spiracy,” and says that it was to be carried out, 
* first, by endeavoring to force me into prema- 
ture movements, knowing that a failure would 
probably end my military career; afterwanis, by 
withholding the means necessary to achieve suc- 
cess” (p. 1). Although McClellan thus formu 
lated the charge in the last years of his life, bis 
private correspondence shows that he adopted it 
after the President and Congress began to be 1m- 
patient at his inaction in the autumn of 1861, and 
that he never abandoned it 

Three questions are thus definitely raised by 
himself as the central ones in bis public life: Did 
the Administration and the party in power en- 
deavor to force him into premature movements / 
Did they afterwards withhold the means neces- 
sary to achieve success! And did they do this 
knowingly and wickedly, being ‘“ treasonably 
willing to involve the country in ruin if they 
might thereby ruin him ? 

If this issue had not been thus tendered in the 
additions to the book written since 1881, it would 
seem incredible that any intelligent person could, 
at this distance from the war and its passions, 
hold any such opinion. Yet we are told that 
McClellan retained his full mental powers to the 
last, and pursued bis study of military science 
with undiminished devetion, carefully noting all 
that occurred in the armies of the world, and 
keeping thoroughly informed of the progress of 
military discussion at home and abroad. The 
puzzle of it is, that by any possibility he could 





fail to see that such charges must react with de 
structive effect upon his military reputation, wn 
less they are shown to be true in the light of our 
present knowledge of those events, 
tary man he must have known that not a single 
writer upon our military history, of any repute 
whatever, thinks or believes that the supposed 


As a mili 


state of the case assumaid by him when he penped 
his report of 1865, was the true one, The facts, 
as he believed them then, and as we know them 
now, differ in such essential particulars that ar 
guments which were plausible then are mow 
worthless, 
the old accusations and the old justifications, 


It is worse than blindness to repeat 


without acknowledging or showing any sign of 
recognition of the truth that his assumed facts 
are essentially wrong 

The central question in the controversy is one 
of figures. It was stated by the Comte de Parts 
in the volume of bis history published im 1874 
The French Prince had been a member of M 
Clellan’s staff, and never swerved from sincere 
personal friendship for him. Yet be declares 
that McClellan attributed to Johnston in the 
middle of October, 1861, “an effective force of 
150,000 men, whereas, in realitv, at the close of 
the month, it counted but 66.65 men in all, of 
whom but 44,151 were in active service sot 
les drapeanr).” Making similar detuctions from 
the national army, the same author gives Me 
Clellan’s force as ISSN on the Lith of October 
The official reports show that on the J7th the 
number “present for duty” was 471m The 
French historian, as an eve witness, further de 
clares thet up to this period, when the Confele 
rates established batteries at the mouth of the 
Occoquan and at Matthias’ Point, and thus inter 
rupted navigation of the Potomac, no fault bad 
been laid at McClellan's door, and he is himself 
forced to declare that at this time the General 
‘lost the best opportunity he ever had to open a 
successful and decisive campaign Histoire, 
tome 2, pp. 163, 179 

The issue thus stated a dozen vears before M: 
Clellan’s death, by a writer of so friendly feeling 
and of so high a character. could not safely be 
passed unnoticed, Here was neither political nor 
personal enmity. The most distinguished mem- 
ber of his military family, one whose station and 
nativity were guarantees for the impartial kind 
liness of his judgment, had spoken. It would be 
impossible to summon him more authoritatively 
to account for his inaction in that unhappy au 
tumn. If McClellan had in fact nearly a hua 
dred and fifty thousand men against less than 
fifty thousand of his opponents, with what right 
can he say that urgency to take advantage of 
such an opportunity to open the campaign was 
an effort aimed at his ruin by forcing him into 
premature movements ’ Yet he has put the odi- 
ous charge against the leading men of the nation 
in more offensive form than he had ever before 
publicly stated it, without making even the sem 
blance of an effort to show that the inferiority of 
the enemy's force had been erroneously declared ! 
The only estimates of Johnston’s army are those 
contained in his original Report. and be does not 
even betray knowledge of the fact that they have 
since been universally rejected. 

If fifty thousand men were holding a hundred 
and fifty thousand in a state of siege, were actu- 
ally taking the aggr+ssive and sparing troops to 
inflict a bloody repulse upon a detachment cross 
ing the Potomac at Ball’s Bluff'on the upper 
river, ani others to establish batteries and stop 
navigation on the lower river ; if at this time the 
Baltimore and Ohio Railway was in the enemy's 
hands at Martinsburg and Harper's Ferry, and 
Maryland was seething with secession plots to 
revolt against the national Government and stop 





even the singie remaining line of railway con- 
nection with the North, was it ‘‘ premature” to 
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use some urgency that the hundred and fifty 
thousand should move, or should at least strike 
out with vigor enough right and left to open 
the railway communication of the capital with 
the West and the water communication with the 
East‘ If, in addition to this, the Secretary of 
the Treasury was pressing upon the General the 
fact that the enormous expenditures of the war 
threatened quick bankruptcy, and every day 
added tothe almost insoluble difficulties of the 
national finance, was this also to be regarded as 
the mere machination of personal hostility ? If, 
still further, the besieged army grew from week 
to week till the hundred and fifty thousand in 
October became a hundred and eighty-five thou- 
sand in February, while the enemy in front re 
mained substantially the same, while their bat- 
teries still closed the Potomac and the Western 
railway was stiil in their hands, was it ‘‘ trea- 
sonable ” that respectful questioning should grow 
into discontent, and that Congress should ap- 
point a committee to inquire into the “ conduct 
of the war”? Lastly, is it conceivable that, 
twenty years afterwards, the General of that 
great army should write his ‘Own Story,’ the 
criticisms of his friend the French Prince hav- 
ing been ten years in print, and yet not show 
even consciousness that such questions had been 
asked, though he aggravates the form in which 
he charges every one with dishonorable and un- 
patriotic motives who condemned his delays? 
Could he be ignorant that officers of that army, 
lke Gen. Webb, who had tossed their caps for 
him with as great enthusiasm as ever greeted 
him when he rode through the camps, had been 
forced, when sitting down to write history, to 
declare the truth to be that the hypotheses in our 
long list of questions were facts, and that the 
“ifs” might be discarded ? 

If Gen. McClellan had been deceived by the 
elaborate and costly ‘“‘secret service” of spies 
and other means of information which was part 
of his army organization, he, of all men, should 
have probed that matter tothe bottom. It was 
worth time and labor to show whether he was 
misled by ignorance or treachery. As a mere 
question of army administration and belonging 
to the problems of which he was fond, it was 
an inquiry of first-rate importance to discover 
how an intelligent professional soldier in com- 
mand of a great army could, through his whole 
military career, be so egregiously wrong in his 
knowledge cf his enemy, and for a full year of 
that time believe the opposing force to be three 
or four times as great as it actually was. If 
special means of information are so much worse 
than useless, he was the very man to improve 
military science by showing why this is so, 
while at the same time he vindicated his own 
character by exposing the plausible deceptions 
by which he was misled. But of this, as of the 
other questions we have stated, his book makes 
no sign that he was aware. 

The second part of his accusation against the 
Administration of Mr. Lincoln turns upon the 
same fatal question of relative numbers as the 
first. It is, that after he was engaged in his 
campaigns, they withheld the means necessary 
to achieve success. His editor insists that Mc- 
Clellan sent to Stanton his famous despatch 
from the James River after the ‘‘seven days’ 
battles” with the closing sentences, which do not 
appear in the copy then given to the public by 
the War Department: ‘If I save this army 
now, I tell you plainly that I owe no thanks to 
you or to any other persons in Washington. 
You have done your best to sacrifice this army.” 
If, however, his army was decidedly superior. in 
numbers, in equipment, and in supplies of every 
kind, to that of the Confederates at every mo- 
ment from the day he landed at Fortress Mon- 
roe till he returned to Washington, his charge 





reflects most damagingly upon himself. If, in 
front of Richmond, Lee divided his inferior 
army, sending Jackson to assault McClellan's 
flank at Gaines’s Mill, and the latter, with su- 
perior forces in a central position, took no ad- 
vantage of the situation, but began his retreat 
as soon as his single exposed corps was worsted, 
this surely was neither Lincoln's nor Stanton’s 
sacrifice of the army. If, again, after Malvern 
Hill, Lee sent away Jackson against Pope with 
twenty-five thousand men, and himself remained 
with less than fifty thousand facing McClellan, 
whom reinforcements had made over a hundred 
thousand strong, it would seem that McClellan 
was not left wholly without the means necessary 
to achieve success. If, finally, when Halleck 
went to him in person, he declared that he could 
not safely resume the offensive without a still 
further addition of thirty thousand to bis army, 
and estimated the enemy at two hundred thou- 
sand ‘as is shown by Halleck’s uncontradicted 
letter in McClellan’s original Report, though omit- 
ted in his ‘Own Story’), it cannot be denied that 
it would be dangerous to rely upon his defending 
Washington on the line oi the James. 

McClellan knew that those who had inves- 
tigated the subject since the close of the war 
were nearly unanimous in taking the views of the 
facts thusindicated. Yet in regard to the Penin- 
sular campaign, as in reference to the preceding 
delay ia the lines at Washington, he wholly ig- 
nores the vital question of the Confederate 
strength, except as he republishes with little 
change the strange estimates he made when the 
campaign was in progress. By what mental pro- 
cess he could conclude that a more injurious 
form of charging criminal intentiens upon the 
Government would supply the place of intelligent 
discussion of these central facts, we try in vain to 
discover. 

The personal controversies in which McClellan 
was involved are shown to turn upon this same 
central fact of his overestimate of his adversary. 
Here the chapters of extracts from his private 
correspondence throw strong light upon his cha- 
racter and upon the events. He was assigned to 
command the Division of the Potomac on July 
27, and just ten days thereafter he writes of a 
“row with Gen. Scott,” his commanding officer, 
growing out of a ‘‘ pronunciamento” of his own 
“against Gen. Scott’s policy.” He adds: ‘If 
Beauregard does not attack to-night, I shall re- 
gard it as a dispensation of Providence. . . 

I am leaving nothing undone to increase our 
force, but the old General always comes ir the 
way. He understands nothing, appreciates no- 
thing.” The publication of the archives of the 
war makes this incident easily understood. Mc- 
Clellan had had several interviews with Scott, 
and had already urged upon the veteran his fixed 
idea of the enormous magnitude of the Confede- 
rate army and ef the imminent danger of its at- 
tacking Washington. Scott did net accept the 
exaggerated estimate nor believe the enemy 
would attack. But McClellan was so possessed 
with the conviction of the peril that, to shift re- 
sponsibility im case of disaster, he formally ad- 
dressed the Lieutenant-General in writing, putting 
his warning ‘“‘on record.” This was his “ pro- 
nunciamento.’ Scott immediately felt it to be 
one of the common devices by which an ambi- 
tious subordinate seeks to entrench himself at the 
expense of his superior, and sent it to the Sec- 
retary of War with some caustic comments. He 
said that he bad been glad to confer personally 
with McClellan in regard to every phase of the 
situation and to give full weight to his opinions, 
but that since he insisted upon making a “ re- 
cord” in the matter, for the manifest purpose of 
putting his superior in the wrong, he distinctly 
stated his own belief that McClellan exaggerated 
the enemy’s force, and that the Confederates were 





not likely to attack Washington. He sarcasti- 
cally welcomed McClellan to the history he was 
making. The Secretary of War tried to persuade 
both parties to withdraw their letters, but Scott 
refused, expressing his own willingness to be re- 
tired at once. 

If, then, the question of numbers be decided 
against McClellan, where does he stand in this 
quarrel with his commander? Beauregard and 
Johnston have published their memoirs, and show 
that they knew the superiority of McClellan's 
force and had no thought of attacking Washing- 
ton. In this controversy, then, we are driven to 
conclude that Scott was right and McClellan was 
wrong. Yet the latter adhered to his illusion, 
and grew contemptuous in his treatment of the 
old General, whose judgment was the better one. 
On the 9th of August he reiterates that ‘‘ Gen. 
Scott is the great obstacle. He will not compre- 
hend the danger.” Onthe 15th he writes: ‘I am 
almost tired out, sleep with one eye 
open at night, looking out sharply for Beaure- 
gard, who, I think, has some notion of making a 
dash in this direction. Gen. Scott is the most 
dangerous antagonist I have.” On the 16th he 
says: “I am here in a terrible place. The ene- 
my have from three to four times my force; the 
President, the old General, cannot or will not see 
the true state of affairs. I have no am- 
bition in the present affairs; only wish to save 
my country, and find the incapables around me 
will not permit it.” On the 20th: “ If Beauregard 
does not attack this week, he is foolish. . . . I 
am gaining rapidly in every way. I can now de- 
fend Washington with almost perfect certainty.” 
September 27: ‘‘The President sent a carriage 
for me to meet him and the Cabinet at Gen. 
Scott’s office. Before we got through, the Gene- 
ral ‘ raised a row with me.’ ” 

On the 8th of September McCleilan had submit- 
ted a paper to Secretary Cameron, in which, 
after stating that his owneffective furce was then 
“nearly 85,000 men,” and that ‘by calling in 
the commands of Gens. Banks and Stone it will 
probably be sufficient to defend the city,” he 
gives the opinion that the enemy will take the ini- 
tiative and cross the Potomac near Point-of- 
Rocks and move on Baltimore. ‘ I see no reason 
to doubt the possibility of his attempting this 
with a column of at least 100,000 effective troops. 
If he has only 130,000 under arms, he can make all 
the diversions I have mentioned with his raw and 
badly organized troops, leaving 100,000 effective 
men for his real movement. As I am now situat- 
ed I can by no possibility bring to bear against 
this column more than 70,000, and probably not 
over 60,000, effective troops.” His proposal was 
‘that all the available troops in Ohio, Indiana, 
Michigan, Wisconsin, and at least 10.000 Illinois 
troops, . . . andall those of the Eastern and 
Northern States be at once directed to report to me 
for duty.” Besides asking for other enlarged pow- 
ers, and that the Army of the Potomac be made 
“not less than 300,000 men,” he closes with de- 
manding ‘‘ that no one, whatever his rank may 
be, shall give any orders respecting my command 
without my being first consulted.” This last de- 
mand, of course, meant the deposition of Gen. 
Scott from the command in chief. If, now, the 
enemy’s force was in fact less than 40,000, and, 
after waiting three weeks for the initiative the 
enemy would not take, the President, Cabinet, 
and Gen. Scott began to insist upon something 
being done on our side, and McClellan would not 
hear of anything but the defensive, is it strange 
Scott should ‘ raise a row with me”? And yet 
McClellan writes his ‘Own Story’ without refer- 
ring to the question of the actual force of the 
Confederate army at that time, according to pre- 
sent evidence. 

On October 16 (the time mentioned by the 
Comte de Paris in the quotations we have given) 
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McClellan writes: ‘‘ Washington may now be 
looked upon as quite safe. They cannot attack it 
in front. My flavks are also safe, or soon will 
be. Then I shall take my own time to make an 
army that will be sure of success. Gen. Scott 
did try to send some of my troops to Kentucky, 
but he did not succeed.” On the 20th or 21st he 
says: ‘‘The weather is delightful. The enemy 
has fallen back to Centreville and Manassas, ex- 
pecting us to attack there.” On the 26th, Scott's 
defeat, at least, approaches apace. ** For the 
last three hours I have been at Montgomery 
Blair’s, talking with Senators Wade, Trumbull, 
and Chandler about war matters. They will 
make a desperate effort to-morrow to have Gen. 
Scott retired at once: until that is accomplished 
I can effect but little good. He is ever in my 
way, and [ am sure does not desire effective ac- 
tion. I want to get througe with the war as 
rapidly as possible. I go out soon after 
breakfast to review Porter’s division about five 
miles from here.” The last quotation, asterisks 
and all, is as it stands in the text. It is motice- 
able, too, that the redoubtable radicals of the 
Senate are not at this time trying to destroy him, 
but are making ‘‘desperate effort” to give him 
unlimited power. It succeeds, and on November 
% he is able to write: ‘‘ At last I am the * Major- 
General commanding the army.’ ” 

Before the close of the month, however, he is 
“concealed at Stanton’s to dodge all enemies in 
shape of ‘browsing’ Presidents, etc.” He is 
‘* pretty thoroughly tired out,” preparing a pa- 
per ‘‘ to place on record that I have left nothing 
undone to make this army what it ought to be, 
and that the necessity for delay has not been my 
fault. I have a set of men to deal with unscru- 
pulous and false: if possible, they will throw 
whatever blame there is on my shoulders, and [ 
do not intend to be sacrificed by such people. 
. . « Icannot move without more means, and 
I do not possess the power to control those means. 
The people think me all-powerful. Never was 
there a greater mistake. I am thwarted and de- 
ceived by these incapables at every turn.” On 
November 30, his official report showed his force 
‘present for duty” 152,727, with 248 pieces of 
field artillery and 133 heavy. If, when he wrote 
bis ‘Own Story,’ he had any evidence to show 
that the enemy at this time exceeded 50,000, it 
has not been given to the world. The analogy 
of the situation when he was preparing the ‘‘ pa- 
per ” mentioned, with that when he was similar- 
ly *“‘making up a record” against Gen. Scott 
three months earlier, will strike the most casual 
reader. 


ENGLAND'S CASE AGAINST HOME RULE. 

England’s Case against Home Rule. By A. V. 
Dicey, B.C.L., author of ‘ The Law of the Con- 
stitution.’ London: John Murray. 1886. 


Mr. Dicey’s book 1s better than its title. It is 
not solely a statement of the arguments against 
the grant of what is called home rule to Ireland, 
but a careful, thoughtful review of the Irish 
question from the point of a constitutional law- 
yer; not a mere piece of one-sided advocacy, 
but a temperate examination, as well of the 
grounds for [reland’s demand, as of the reasons 
why the demand should be refused by England. 
Yet the absence of passion is due to no lack of 
vivacity. The book is bright, animated, vigor- 
ous, from beginning to end. It is more hkea 
speech than a book—a speech which, though it 
would occupy some three or four hours in de- 
livery, might be listened to without weariness 
throughout, so well do the point and briskness of 
the style sustain the attention of the auditor. 
The plan of the treatise inve!ves a good deal of 
repetition, but the author has rightly thought 
that repetition is no evil in haudling a subject so 








intricate and so much confused by the repre- 
sentations and misrepresentations of political ad- 
vocates. Shortly stated, the order of topics is as 
follows: First, the meaning of the term home 
rule, as going beyond mere local self-govern- 
ment, is determined. Then the causes which 
have given strength to the bome rule movement 
in England are investigated, and the current ar- 
guments for it criticised. Two alternative solu 
tions of the present difficulty are stated—the 
maintenance of the existing union, and complete 
separation of the two islands; and each of these 
is passed in review, Then the home-rule solution 
is subjected to a minute analysis. It is consider- 
ed under four forms—as Federaiism, as Colomal 
Independence, as the revival of the system which 
existed from 1782 to 1800, called for shortness 
Grattan’s Constitution, and as the scheme of Mr 
Gladstone's Government of Ireland Bill of 1886, 
called for shortness the Gladstonian Constitution. 
A few concluding remarks sum up the result to 
which the examination of all these forms is 
deemed to have conducted the reader, viz., that 
home rule in any one of the forms proposed for it 
is inadmissible, as threatening England with 
greater evils than those which Ireland now in- 
flicts upon her, as necessarily leading to separa 
tion, and as being, because it so necessarily leads, 
in reality worse than immediate and total sepa- 
ration, 

There is much in every chapter—we had a)- 
most said in every page—with which a fair-mind- 
ed reader, whatever be his prepossessions on the 
Irish question, will agree. The facts are always 
honestly stated, the arguments are always well 
considered and logically sound. They are, how 
ever, the arguments rather of a logician anda 
jurist than of a politician. The reasoning tends 
to become abstract, or, as a physicist would say, 
to move in vacuo, rather than to present and 
handle the problem in its practical and concrete 
shape. Mr. Dicey does not ignore facts—no one 
admits more honestly those that are against 
him. But he does not see them in their perspec 
tive. They seem to he all equally near his eve. 
Small legal difficulties affright him which his op- 
ponents would confess to be difficulties, but would 
not recoil from, because they could be evaded or 
neglected, He does not deny the force which sen- 
timental considerations exert. but as he person 
ally dislikes them, he does not feel how 1mmense- 
ly powerful they are. He admits, for instance, 
that the temper of the English democracy is an 
obstacle to the application of a firmly repressive 
government by England in Ireland. He argues, 
most justly and wisely,that such application of re 
pression ought to be accompanied by a policy of 
broad, sweeping, and generous reforms in Lreland, 
getting rid of landlordism, and entirely recon- 
structing the present indefensible administrative 
system. 

But his antagonists would reply —and, so far as 
we can judge, with truth—that in neither case 
does he make due allowance for the strength of 
the sentiment opposed to the course he recom 
mends. The dislike to what is called * coercion ” 
among the English masses may not be strong 
enough to prevent an English Ministry from pass- 
ing acts which restrict in [reland the ordinary li- 
berties of the citizen. But the experience of the 
last few years seems to show that it is s) strong as 
to prevent those acts from being stringent enough 
and being maintained long enough in force to ef- 
fect their purpose. Whipping may be good for a 
child or indulgence may be good for a child. 
Buta whipping which irritates without subduing 
the culprit, or a whipping after which the parent 
apologizes and burns the rod, is worse than either 
severity or indulgence, for it continues the mis- 
chiefs of both. 

On the other hand, the view Mr. Dicey pro- 
claims, that repression can only be justified and 









the Union preserved by carrying out lange mea 

sures of ameliorative social and administrative 
reform in Lreland, will be heartily accepted by 
every observer who stands outaide the English 
conflict. ‘‘To maintain the Treaty of Union 
with any good effect, we must sedulously do jus 

tice to every fair demand from Ireland, must 
strenuously and without either fear or favor as 

sect the equal rights of landlords and tenants, of 
Catholics and Protestants, and must at the same 
time put down every outrage and reform every 
abuse” (p. 28O). But the outside observer will 
ask whether there is any hope that an English 
Ministry and Parliament which ts governing by 
repression, will pass such measures or work therm 
out ina liberal spirit, Such a Ministry will be 
sailing on the other tack. It will draw its sup 

port from, it will be swayed by, those whose per 

sonal interests and feelings are opposed to large 
reforms. An enlightened deepet could and 
would do exactly what Mr. Dicey suggests. But 
neither American nor Enghlsh history suggests 
that democracies can be expected to act lke en 

lightened despots, Thisis what we mean by say 

ing that Mr. Dicey writes more as a jurist than 
as a politician. He alimits the fact himself, as 
when he says (p. 277), °° To a jurist ut may appear 
conceivable, though hardly probable, that by the 
Vigorous aid of the British Parliament the Glad 

stonian Constitution for the Ubited Kingdom 
might have lasted two years.” With all re-pect 
for jurists, and especially fora jurist of such enn 

nent acuteness as the author of © The Law of the 
Constitution,’ the reconcilement of two nations, 
for reconciled they will have to be if the security 
of England and the smooth working of ber Con 

stitution are to be insured, is an undertaking re- 
quiring much more than a mastery of constitu 

tional law, even with the addition of an upright 
and earnest heart. Nations have to put up with 
faulty cons itutions, if those constitutions are the 
best which the circumstances admit of; a lesson 
which the history of Southern Reconstruction 
is perhaps better fitted to impress upon Europe 
than any circumstances within its own expe- 
rience, 

The same deficient perception of existing politi 
cal forces appears in Mr. Dicey’s treatment of 
what he calls *‘ the angument from the inconve 
nience to the English Parliament of the presence 
of Lrish members bent on obstruction.” He 
seems to think that this argument is grounded 
merely on the unwillingness of English men.bers 
to alter the procedure of their own assembly, and 
assumes that it can be got rid of by amending 
that procedure, possibly with the addition of a 
change in the relations of the Executive to the 
Legislature, so as to render the former more in 
dependent of the latter. Such a change might 
mean a total dislocation of the delicate machine- 
ry of English government. But, passing that 
question by, any practical politician can see 
that the presence in a deliberative assembly 
of a section, numbering one-seventh of the whole, 
which desires to lower the character of the assem- 
bly, to derange its mechanism—in fact, to stop 
its working altogether—and which has no inte- 
rest in the business it conducts beyond. that of 
proving that it is incompetent to conduct a large 
part of its business, is a mischief that goes far too 
deep to be cured by any changes in the rules of 
debate. He may well be justified in hoiding that 
such a mischief is not alone sufficient to require 
the dissolution of the Union; but his own specu- 
lative attitude has prevented him from appreciat- 
ing its real nature, as a much inferior member of 
any legislative body might do. 

Subject to these limitations of the author's 
view, and partly in consequence of them, the 
book is an admirable piece of destructive criti- 
cism. It is destructive in more directions than 
one, for it contains an arraignment of the con- 
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duct of England to Ireland far more telling, 
from its calm incisiveness, than the heated ha- 
rangues of Nationalist orators. The Unionist 
party in England have found in Mr. Dicey an 
ally who must surely have alarmed them by his 
admissions. Such admissions have a worth and 
use for both parties. Not ovly ought they to 
lead those who share his attitude of resistance 
to the Irish demand, to reconsider their position 
and the arguments by which they supportit—to 
feel how absolute is the need for a ‘‘ new depar- 
ture” in the methods by which England has gov- 
erned Ireland; but they can hardly fail to dispose 
his antagonists to give a fair hearing to the ob- 
jections which he urges to the scheme of home 
rule propounded by the Giadstonian party last 
spring. He shows how many differences there 
are between that scheme and the instances cited 
on its behalf trom other countries. He explains 
the relations between the British Government 
and the governments of the great English colo. 
nies, accentuating the points in which those re- 
lations must differ from any such as could be 
established between Great Britain and L[reland. 
He points out the inherent weaknesses of fede- 
ralism, and insists on a point which, obvious as 
it seems to Americans, Englishmen evidently can- 
not have realized, that to establish a federal rela- 
tion between Great Britain and Ireland means no- 
thing less than to reconstruct the British Consti- 
tuticn from its foundation. 

That a discussion at once so fair and so vigor- 
ous of a subject clouded by so many prejudices, 
passions, and misconceptions, will do good in 
England it is impossible to doubt. It is calculat- 
ed to cool men’s tempers while it clears their 
minds. Whether it will change opinions is another 
question. Those who already agree with Mr. Di- 
cey’s conclusion will find an arsenal of arguments 
made ready for their use which few could have 
forged for themselves. Those who differ from 
him will be apt to think that the force of his rea- 
soning is more formal than substantial. They 
may be unable to break the chain of his logic, 
but they will feel that it has omitted to meet ma- 
ny of the considerations which govern their own 
judgment. They will say, also, that a destructive 
treatment of such a subject is only a half treat- 
ment. When an army is cooped up ina danger- 
ous defile, a member of the council of war who 
demonstrates the risks of attempting a particular 
movement to the right exposes himself to the 
question, ‘‘ What then do you advise? Some ef- 
fort to escape must be made, for we cannot st 7 
where we are.” So the answer that one antici- 
pates to this book is, ‘‘ What do you propose? 
England and Ireland cannot go on as heretofore: 
that you practically admit. If home rule is so 
dangerots, propound your own alternative.” Mr. 
Dicey, whose only alternative seems to be that 
England should utterly change her feelings to- 
wards Ireland and her manner of governing Ire- 
land, would doubtless reply that his duty is dis- 
charged if he has shown that of all possible solu- 
tions home rule is the worst. This proposition, 
however, is a proposition so wide that to prove it 
is practically impossible, because all prediction 
in politics is from the nature of the matter uncer- 
tain. The controversy seems in England to have 
reached that phase in which the party who have 
got a definite plan, and a new plan, will win, not 
necessarily because their plan is right, but be- 
cause it promises to avoid the old failures. To re- 
vert again to the experience of this country, the 
enfranchisement of the Southern negroes was 
open to a hundred objections—objections so 
weighty that a critic might well have deemed 
himself to have proved it the worst of all possible. 
courses. Many of those objections were incon- 
testable. Many of them have been verified by 
the result. Nevertheless, the negroes were en- 
franchised, 





THE CRIMEAN JOURNEY OF CATHA- 
RINE IL. 


Lettres du prince de Ligne & la marquise de 
Coigny, pendant l’ann¢e 1787. Publiées avec 
une preface par M. de Lescure. Paris: Li- 
brairie des Bibliophiles. 1886, Pp. xxi, 69. 


Tuts charming little volume is one of a collec- 
tion ‘‘des petits chefs-d’couvre,” and the nine let- 
ters it contains are certainly among the best 
of their kind. But “‘chefs-d’ceeuvre”? Well, per- 
haps the longest, an autobiographical sketch of 
twenty pages, may be so called. As for the rest, 
one does not ask what they are, since such as 
they are they are most entertaining. They are 
unique : letters written by a man of fifty, who 
had enjoyed more than almost any other man 
the advantages of intimacy with the most impor- 
tant historical personages of his time, toa woman 
of twenty-seven, so famous for her beauty, her 
wit, her charm, her pride, that Marie Antoinette 
said, with a smiling sigh, ‘‘Iam only the queen 
of Versailles ; it is Mme. de Coigny who is the 
queen of Paris.” Moreover, the subject of these 
letters, or rather (for the subjects touched upon 
are most various) the framework of them, is the 
extraordinary Crimean journey of Catharine 
If. The Prince de Ligne was one of that re- 
markable company of travellers. It is from this 
point of view, we confess, that these letters seem 
to us of most permanent and general interest. 
Time has somewhat dimmed the grace of the 
Prince’s compliments and dulled the point of his 
witticisms, but the brilliancy of his lively sen- 
tences reflecting the scenes about him is still pos- 
sessed of magic power, and we see scarcely less 
vividly than he the wonderful things he saw. 

Catharine, after annexing the Crimea to her 
own dominions, visited it under the guidance of 
Prince Potemkin and accompanied by the Em- 
peror Joseph, and she carried in her suite on this 
six-months’ journey the English and Austrian 
ambassadors, the Prince de Ligne (to whom she 
presented an estate in Taurida, as a reward, as it 
were, for his attendance), and the French ambas- 
sador (his intimate friend), the Comte de Ségur— 
the same Comte de Ségur who, five years before, 
as bearer of despatches to Rochambeau, had 
marched, if not fought, in our cause, following 
in the steps of his friend and connection Lafay- 
ette. He, too, gave a narrative—a much longer 
and more detailed, a serious and dull narrative— 
in his ‘ Mémoires,’ of this magnificent ‘‘ progress”; 
and the two friends supplement each other ad- 
mirably. 

In the pages of formal historians the incidents 
of the journey are usually summed up in sen- 
tences which take shape in the memory some- 
what after the fashion of head-lines: Astonishing 
deceptions practised by Prince Potemkin on Ca- 
tharine! He wishes to stimulate her to con- 
tinued conquests! He deludes her with regard 
to the resources of the country! Populations mi- 
grate secretly along her path!! Temporary vil- 
lages!! Fictitious highways!! Stage artifices 
on an incredibly stupendous scale!!! These ru- 
mors prevailed even at the time, and at the time 
the Prince de Ligne contradicts them. One sur- 
mises that even this shrewd and practised observer 
saw the things now before him a little too much en 
beau (and very naturally, looking at them from 
the Empress’s carriage window); and it does 
more to justify the judicial blindness of Catha- 
rine herself than anything else could. The 
Prince says, in one of his last letters: 


‘*T knowit isnot the fashion to believe . . . 
anything good of Russia. Even thoseamong the 
Russians themselves who are vexed at not hav- 
ing been with us, will assert that we have been 
deceived and that we deceive. The ridiculous 
story has already been spread that pasteboard 
villages have been transported along our way for 
a circuit of a hundred leagues, that the vessels 





and the cannons were painted, the cavalry with- 
out horses, etc.” 

There may have been no pasteboard villages, 
but the high-born travellers give proof that men 
of pasteboard would have been the same to them 
as the villagers and peasants and serfs among 
whom they passed, and the Prince’s pages de- 
scribe only a superb “spectacle.” 

In January, 1787, they set off. The travelling 
procession was composed of 14 carriages and 
184 sledges, with 40 others to be used if needed. 
Five hundred and sixty horses were ready at each 
post. When night fell, great bonfires each side 
of the road along the whole way made it bright- 
er than day. Wherever they stopped to eat or 
sleep they ‘‘found encampments marvellous 
from their Asiatic magnificence in the midst of 
deserts”; while, on their return in the summer, 
‘*the carriages were full of peaches and oranges, 
and the valets drunk with champagne.” Febru- 
ary, March, and April were spent at Kieff await- 
ing the breaking up of ice on the river. Catha- 
rine established some of the conditions of court- 
life while there, and received homage from all the 
wild nations that surrounded her. There congre- 
gated to see her the famous Cossacks of the Don; 
a Prince of Georgia bringing tributes; Chinese 
deputies ‘‘ who waggled their heads like the figures 
that are on the mantelpiece of your chimney”; 
envoys from the wandering Kirghiz; troops of 
“independent” Tartars, and savage Kalmucks 
and crowds of Poles. 

On the 1st of May, the Empress, embarking in 
her barge, set sail on the Dnieper, followed by a 
stately fleet of more than eighty vessels with 
three thousand men. The splendid apartments 
constructed on the decks of the eight ‘ court” 
ships glittered with gold and silk, and were fur- 
nished with elegant comfort, while twelve musi- 
cians on each barge increased the sense of luxury. 
Numberless boats and canoes and fast-sailing 
skiffs fluttered continually about the squadron, 
and into these the voyagers often entered, to gain 
opporturities of walking on the banks of the 
river, or through the fertile islands among which 
the river flows. A concourse of spectators con- 
stantly crowded the river sides, and the beauti- 
ful,sunny, verdant landscape beyond was so orna- 
mented and disguised with triumphal arches and 
other architectural decorations as to produce 
completely illusive effects. The picture drawn 
of the whole scene by the trustworthy Ségur is 
very extraordinary. 

After five days they reached Kaneff, where 
they were awaited by the King of Poland and 
his court. ‘ Foolish Poniatowsky !” (so Carlyle 
depicts him) ‘‘an empty, windy creature, redo- 
lent of macassar and the finer sensibilities of the 
heart, . . . an elegant inane creature with 
vaporous sentimentalisms and sublime sorrows 
and disappointments.” The Prince de Ligne saw 
only his charming side. ‘‘I went,” he savs, “in 
a little Zaporogian canoe to announce to him our 
arrival. An hour after, the great lords of the 
empire came to escort him in a brilliant sloop; 
and on entering it he said to them, with the in- 
expressible charm of his fine appearance and of 
his delightful tone of voice: ‘Gentlemen, the 
King of Poland has commissioned me to com- 
mend to you the Count Poniatowsky.’” ‘* Orna- 
mental wholly; the body of him and the mind of 
him got up for representation,” says Carlyle 
again. Stanislas and Catharine had not met 
since they had been lovers thirty years before. 
Six or seven years after that she had, as it were, 
given him his crown, which only a year later 
than this she was to take from him. The Comte 
de Ségur and the Prince de Ligne and others of 
the party, her more personal friends, anticipated 
with some excitement this dramatic meeting. As 
the King ascended the imperial barge, they press- 
ed about him; ‘ but,” says the Count, “our ex- 
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pectations were almo t entirely disappointed; for 
atter a mutual salutation, grave, cold, and «ig- 
pified, Catharine giving her band to Stanislas, 
they entered alone an apartment where they re- 
mained téte a téte for balf an beur.” When they 
reappeared, the Count (ue was tant soit peu a 


sentimentalist) asserts that “over the Empress | 


hung a cloud of embarrassment and unusual! re- 
straint, and in the eyes of the King was 
sadness.” At the entertainment which roliowed, 
** little was eaten and little was said,” the Count 
notes: but the Prince declares: ** The dinner was 
very gay.” On rising from table the King hand- 
ed to the Empress her gloves and fan, and looked 
for his hat; the Empress seeing it sooner than be, 
banded 1t to him. ‘ Deux fois couvrir ma téte,” 
said the King. gallantly, alluding to his crown; 
“ah! Madame! c’est trop me combler de bien- 
faits et de reconnoissance” The poor Count 
flads this interview only too well fitted for nis- 
tory; ‘‘for it was certainly not embellished and 
animated by any excess of tender sentiments.” 
But he might have been consoled by the Prince 
de Ligne’s view, who says, *‘ The King of Poland 
had been waiting for us at Kaneff, and expead- 
ed three months and three millions to see the 
Empress for three hours.” 

Th: Emperor Joseph and Catharine were to 
have met at Kherson, but be, arriving there be- 
fore her, hastened still forward. She learned this 
change of plan, and, desirous of showing equal 
cordiality, she suddenly disembarked, leaving al- 
most all her suite behind her, and, getting into a 
carriage, came across the Emperor on the road 
near the solitary house of a Cossack. Here they 
remained fur some hours, and partook of a re- 
past prepared, in the absence of ull attendants, 
by the hands of Prince Potemkin himself and his 
friends the Prince of Nassau and General Bra- 
nicki, and which ‘was as detestable,” 


from such noble cvoks.” The Emperor, while in 
Russia, travelied as the Count of Falkenstein, and 
was accompanied only by a general officer and 
two servants. It was ‘ta singular journey,” as 
the Emperor himselt ssid, adding : 


land, wandering in the desert of the Tartars ! 
It is altogether a new page in history ” It was 


smetimes like a page from the ‘Arabian Nights’; 


and the novel sights, native to tbe country, which 


they saw with the unpractised eyes of statesmen | 


and diplomats (very unlike the trained observa- 
tion of the born traveller), combined with the 
gorgeous spectacies arranged by Prince Potem- 
kin, bad on them an almost bewildering effect. 
**T know no longer,” cries the Prince, ** where I 
am, nor what age of the world it is.” 


fatigue, he * heard, on awaking, one of my travel- 


ling companions saving, ‘I have thirty millions | 


of subjects, as I am told, reckoning only the male 
population’; and the other answering, ‘And I[ 
two and twenty millions, counting all.’ 
have an army of at least six hundred thousand 


men from Kamtchatka to Riga,’ adds the for- 
mer, and the latter replies, ‘Half that number is | 


exactiy what I[ need.’ ” 
He continues : 


“In our travelling carriage we review every 
State and every great personage, and heaven 
knows how we treat them ! 


Catharine gently. ‘And rather than resign, as 
assembling the nation to talk of abuses, [ know 
not what I would not have done,’ says Josepn II. 

- .. They were also of one opinion respecting 
the King o 
either, and against whom the Emperor, as he | 
said, conceived a dislike im Italy oa account of a 





a certain | 





~ | 
Count | 
Ségur declares, ‘‘as might have been expected | 


“Who would | 
h.ve dreamt of seeing me with Catharine the | 
Second and the Ministers of France end Eng- | 


He might | 
well believe himself to be dreaming when, drop- | 
ping asleep in the r>yal carriage from heat and | 


‘I must | 


‘Rather than sign | 
the secession of thirteen provioces, as my brother | 
George has done, I would have sbot myself,’ says | 


Sweden, who is no favorite wita | 


blue and silver dressing-gown, with a diamond | 


star. Both agreed that he has energy, talents, 
and wit.” 

Their imperial majesties sometimes * 
other’s pulse about those poor devilsthe Turks, 
Hints were dropped and then they looked at each 
other.” Andit was not only the majesties who 
looked at each other. A few from the 
Empress respecting the relations of France to the 


words 


Mussulmans caused to turo pale and 
Nassau to flush, whtle Fitz-Herbert gaped open- 
mouthed and Cobenzl was perturoed and I| 
laughed,’ says the Prince. Catharine talked a 
great deal of ber ** petit ménage,” her little es- 
tablishment, as she designated he> vast empire. 
But the conversation was not always of States 
and great personages. One day she desired to be 
taught to write verses, Like the famous Male- 


“Ségur 


branche she could not learn the art. His greac- | 


est success was in these lines: 


Tl fait le plus beau temps da monde 
Pour aller A cheval, sur la terre et sur l’onde,’ 


Catharine got as far as 


“ Sur te sopha du Kan, sur des coussina bourrés, 
Dans ua Kiosque Jor, de grilles entoures.” 


They made great funof her Majesty for being 
unable to get off her sofa afcer four hours of ef- 
fort; and the scene was evidently one of very 
free and jestiug familiarity. Indeed, the whole 
tone both of the Prince de Ligne and the Comte 
de Ségur about Catharine shows a co:uplete bon 
homie on her part, made possible by the immense 
admiration and respect as for a mau with which 
sne inspired these men, who called her—to her 
face and also behind her back—Catharine le 
Grand. Oneday she commanded them all to use 
the tu to her. Down came a mighty delue of 
tutoi-ing—a bras raccourcis—the last always 
more comical than the preceding one * | inter- 
larded mine with the title Majesty, and I thought 
ta majesté did very well, Others kne# not what 
to sav, but her thou-ing and thou-ed Majesty 
looked none the less the autocratess of all the 
Russias, and almost of all the world.” 

in another conversation referred to here, but 
reported more fully by the Prince to his friend 
Grimm, Catharine asked them what they thought 
she would have become had she been born a man 
and a private person, The English Ambassador 
replied that she would have beeu a great legisia- 
tor; the Austrian, a distinguished minister; the 
Prince de Ligne said she would have been a fa 


mous general. ** No,” she said to him, “* you are 
mistaFen; had [ been a soldier I should have 
risked evervthing in the pursuit of glory, and I 


should have been killed before I was a captain.” 
‘[ do not believe it, madam,” answered the 
Prince, “for Lam still alive.” The Empress did 
not catch his meaning at once, but wren she did 
she took in perfectly good part the rebuke 1t con- 
tained for assuming that she would have shown 
greater daring than he and many others 
It is impossible in these limits to give any indi 
cation of the extraordinary condition of the 
country through which they passed or of the poli- 
tical complications and anticapations of war that 
chiefly occupied the thoughts of the whole party; 
but here is a picture from which many conclu- 
sions may be drawn respacting Catharine's m.des 
of government: 
“For two months now I have been throwing 


money out of the windo +: [ nave done so before, 
but cot in the same manner. 


bag. like that in which you will put \ our prayer- 
books when you become pious. This bag is full 
of umperials, meces of four ducats. The inhaoi- 
tants of the neighboring villages, and even fro n 


| ten, fifteen, twenty leagues’ distance, come to meet 
my brothers and mv brother-in-law have done by | 


us, to seethe Empress. his is what they do: a 
long quarter of an bour before ber coming they 
lie down on their taces, and do not rise for a quar 


ter utan bour after we have ; on thee 
backs and these heads —_ the earth 1 pelt 
down gold attull gallop; and this takes place ten 


times aday 


felt each | 


This is the fashion | 
| of it: by mv side in the carriage is a great green | 





So, with jestings and heart-beatings, 
mullions to the prostrate peasantry and forgettiog 
to take them into account among 
be solved, talking of peace and rushing 
war, “ith fireworks o 


toasing 


the problems to 
towarts 


sting 40,000 publes and illu 


minations represeating Vesuvius, these repre 
sentatives of civilization went and came through 
the lands of barbarism Civilization arba 
rism/ is there a deeper meaning than he gave to 
itin the Prince de Ligne’s own saving inv 


iVilises 


a de civil que les gens qui ne sont pas ¢ 
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History of Interpretation. By F. W. Farrar. 
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Ethik: eine Untersuchung der Thatsachen und 
Gestre des sittheben Leblens Von Wim, 
Wundtw Stuterart: F. Enke. 1S Pp. 577, 

Principles of Morals. (Introductory chapters.) 
By J. M. Wilson and T. Fowler. Oxford: Cla 
rendon Press; New York: Macmillan, 1886, 
Pp. 1338 

THE Bampton lectureship is a great honor even 

for an Arcbdeacon of Westminster. Altoongh 


the lect 
after they are delivered, the appolotine 
long befor and the lecturer has both 
tunity and incentive to do his best work, C 
Farrar 
permit, 


cieot 


ures must be printed within two months 
nt is made 
*hand OpDvor- 
ihon 
limits 


from an- 


lescrives, perhaps as well as his 
Biole 


to modern times 


the fashions in exegesis 


Jewish down legalistic, 
eccles1asti- 
and dogmatic —in historical suc- 
with hundreds of references and foot- 
notes that suggest, not so much the special scho- 
lar as a diligent general reader. 


Alexandrian. allegorical, traditional, 
eai, Aristotehan, 


Ce@ss1oD, 


He bas no wa- 
tience with any theory of verbal inspiration, and 
intimates that he 1s doing his bes, to kill off bad 
theories of inspiration and revelation. The very 
fact that method a ter method of interpretation 
bas been rejected by widening knowledge, and 


| thatthe Bible bas survived such ab<urd peda- 


gogy for so many centuries, is in fact the best 
of all arguments for its supreme intrinsic merit. 
The Renaissance seems to have started well to 
wards a sensible and truly historical conception 
of the real chara*ter and treatment of Scripture, 
but these hopeful tendencies were strangled py 
the scores and hundreds of systematic theologies 
which followed the Reformation. The author 
says, in substance, that it is more blasphemous 
to reject the lessons of history and science than 
human theories about S-ripture, and that to in- 
vest our conclusions about the Bible with any of 
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its authority —tne besetting sin of commentators 
—is an exegetical fraud In his view the Bible 
itself ix as unchanged as nature, but we should 
no more accept old views about it than we should 
accept the opinions of Pythagoras and Ptolemy 
about nature. He almost seems to agree with 
Bishop Herbert Marsh, who is quoted as saying 
squarely that the Bible must be examined by the 
same laws of criticism which are applied to other 
writings of antiquity. We hope the trustees of 
the John Bampton fund are less exacting 1n in- 
terpreting the words of his will than the critics 
of the Andover theology. 

A really thorough and scbolarly historian of 
the philosophy of religion, such as Prof. Pfleider- 
er 1s, finds his task by no means an eas; one, for 
the question of utter scientific sincertty—not 
only his own, but that of those of whom he writes 
—enters as a complication, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, into every part of his work. The second 
volume of his history includes writers from 
Schleiermacher down to the present time, and is to 
be followed by two more volumes treating tbe phi- 
losophy of religion genetically and speculatively. 
Though these later volumes contain important 
additions to the first edition, on the development of 
the religious consciousness in its beginnings 
among the Indo-Germans, the Semitic race, and 
in Coristianity, it is the first two volumes of bis 
edition only that are here so enlarged as to consti- 
tute almost a new work. The digest of the views 
of Scbleiermacher and especially of Kant, whose 
significance for religious thought is now so rapidly 
growing in appreciation, constitutes the best chap- 
ters in the book, because written, as is very evi- 
dent in the case of Kant, with admiration and 
even ardor. The defect in the author’s exposition 
throughout is his failure to reduce the abstract 
metaphysical phraseology, in which much of the 
philosopny of religion has been written, trom the 
idealistic standpoint to the clear and concise .an- 
guage which all subject-matter in the metaphysi- 
cal realm is now so happily seeking. 

Dr. Dahl is a young zodlogist, and his thought 
is concise enough. He finds that, from toe stand- 
point of natural history, religion is in the highest 
degree advantageous and even necessary for men. 
Its objective validity is a matter of no interest, 
and 1s, in fact, unknowable. We want no proofs 
or knowledge, but only faith. Christianity is 
the highest of all religions, and not merely fills 
gaps in scientific knowledge, but has always had, 
and will continue to have, the same domain. Mi- 
racles are possible, immortality sure, the Bible 
all true, etc.—all in a large, high, and sometimes 
aimost esoteric sense. In fact, as Kant thought the 
undevout astronomer mao, Dr. Dablis not very far 
from the conviction tbat the unchristian Darwin 
is defective in moral, if not mn mental, insight. 
To know that the Lest survive and rise to ever 
higher stages of development is a new source of 
consolation, which tips the scale for thuse who 
die in the struggle for existence to the side of 
pleasure, in the insight that their death clears the 
way tor the higher development of better or- 
ganizations, 

Dr. Druskowitz thinks Christianity is fast pass- 
ing away —has already, in fact, lost its hold on most 
of the best men. Miracles, immortality, and theo- 
logies must go with it. Worst of all, neither Feuer- 
bach, Diihring, Dutal, por Comte has given us 
an adequate substitute. Social] relations must be 
considerably changed before a worthy substitute 
could find a foothold, were it entirely manifest 
what and where it “as to be found. Indeed, 
were these ideal social conditions realized, we 
should then see that man must rise above the 
realm of religion to higher insights. Man’s duty 
is to strive to attain the bighest development of 
all that is withia him, but also to keep alive a sen- 
timent of supreme loyalty to the sources of all 
exis.ence, 


, 





A. Bastian’s is certainly the most chaotic mind 
among the psychological anthropologists. He 
does not believe in indexes, chapters, or sections 
of any sort; quotes incessantly, often in half-a- 
dozen languages on a page, and from all sorts of 
kvown and unknown authors. Slade and the ol- 
factorial Dr. Jager furnish the author a text, and 
he shows overwhelmingly that such spiritualistic 
theories and performances have always been in 
the world and been cherished. He concludes 
with his well-known thesis, that the thoughts of 
the races of mankind must be gathered and tabu- 
lated, as the bases of a psychology that shall rest 
on the only solid foundation of natural science. 

Nietzsche writes on the prejudices of philoso 
phers, the essence of relizion, the natural history 
of morals, and so forth, as introductory to his 
forthcoming philosophy, There is a levity, al- 
most flippancy, ia his style, which is hardly less 
clear and brilliant than that of Schopenhauer, his 
great master in a sense, and it does not impress 
one favorably with his seriousness. Christianity 
is Platonism for the people. It was rooted, per- 
haps, ultimately in primitive animism, but chief- 
ly in the horror of the naive, instinctive faitn, 
that led Socrates to evolve the concept which 
Plato hvpostatized as idea, etc., though the 
Church, in later accepting faith as an authority, 
partially atoned for this one-sidedness. The sa- 
vant’s love of wi-dom is really love of his own wis- 
dom, and philosophy is itself most introspective. 
Consciousness is a form of sacrificing intellect to 
the ynconscious. This Platonic, Christian, philo- 
sophic ideolatry, or fiction of a transcendental 
world, which broke out as an acute religious neu- 
rosis some two thousan1 years ago, has tamed 
and domesticated man till be 1s insipid and de- 
generate, like a too much handled cat. It has, 
however, happily developed a tension in the men- 
tal and moral world, and given promi<e that we 
sball see things as they really are; and the new 
psychology, wbich seeks the truth to do the right 
ani 1s the future queen of all the sciences, will 
do the rest 

M. Letourneau holds that philosophy has been 
separated so long from science that its abstract 
ideas have become mere naive and subtle attenu- 
ations of animism. Even moral ideas and habits, 
from the standpoint of the anthropologist, which 
the author represents, are products of compara- 
tively recent growth, the stages of which, for the 
benefit of pedagogues and moralists, be endeavors 
to formulate (afcer preliminary sections on he- 
redity and the instincts and moral character and 
conflicts of animals) as follows: (1.) Bestia! mo- 
rality, including anthropophagy, war, buman 
sacrifices, infanticide, abortion, marriage, prop 
erty. (2.) Savage morality. (3.) Barbaric mo- 
rality, Ulustrated by the ancient Mexicans, Pe- 
ruvians, Egyptians, Persians. and Chinese. 4.) 
ladustrial or mercantile morality. Metaphysical 
morality—or, which is the same, the morality of 
attenua‘ed religion—is disparaged, and the civil- 
ized man of to-day stands without any sense of 
restraint from the morality of the past. He can 
only be saved by a new, severely -cientific, and 
utilitarian morality, signs of the coming of which 
are said to abound, but ehich can only be inau- 
gurated by tbe formation of small groups of 
ethical innovators, who by tbeir words and con- 
duct shall incite to the formation of other groups, 
and thus gradually metamorphose the innately 
perverse nerve centres whence all ethical con- 
duct springs. 

Wundt’s industry is amazing. He has already 
written on nearly all the special departments 
which are covered bv phuosophy, and 1s yet but 
little over tifty. There is a breadth about his 
treatment of logic, ethics, and psychology which 
one seeks in vain in any other contemporary 
writer. Sidgwick and Lotze were more widely 
read and more deep!y ethical in nature than is 





Wundt ; Venn and our own Charles Peirce are 
far better grounded in logic than he: and Hor- 
wicz and Steinthal, Lotze ard Hervart, all sur- 
pass him, excent in the purely ex perimental chap- 
ters of psychology. But his very freedom fron 
the traditions of the university philosophy and 
trom much useless lumber of schclastic earning 
has enabled hin to turn the light of fresh, m>- 
dern common sense, tempered by a more or less 
scientific training, on to every philusophic sub- 
ject he touches, vastly to its advantage. He 
will eventually prove, if we mistake not, chiefly 
an inciter and suggester of more detailed work 
that will supersede his own at most pointe 
by going further along the same lines. In the 
present imposing volume the topics are chosen 
and grouped in the index in an almost inspiring 
way. Every reader will feel chat this is the basis 
and this the method for something like adequate 
treetmenc of ethical problems. When we turn 
to the special sections, however, our expectations 
are only imper’ectly realized—not so much, after 
all,from any deficiency of learning or of thought, 
as from the vastness of the field covered, which 
requires general treatment, and makes methods 
of -ufficient detail impossible for a single volume 
or more. Ethics has long struggled with the 
problem how to unite the higoest well being of 
the individual with that of otners—a proolem to 
which much ethical hterature is now devoted. 
However this may be solved, two things are 
now clear: that for successful treatment of the 
latter part of the problem, one must have had 
long training in practical ethics, philanthropic 
administration, and charitable work, and must 
have had an internal experience of struggling to 
live without waste of vital energy and on the 
plane of the highest personal morality, or, we 
might say, of the highest psychological bv giene. 
These only can rescue the vast and ultimate 
problems of ethics from their present aridity. 
A merely literary treatment of them may be of 
great value, as is unquestionably this latest work 
of the well-kuown Leipsic psychologist ; but it 
lacks, to our thinking, the one Americaa thing 
needful, v2z , reality. 

The last book on our list is but a fragment of 
three introductory chapters struck cff as early 
as 1875, betore the death of Prof. Wilson, and 
now published by his colleagues. Th: second 
chapter, comprising more tban half the book, 
is historical, invluding the period from Hobbes 
to Bentham, and contains a very clear presen- 
tation of the chief systems of the period. 








About Money and Other Things. A Gift-Book. 
Bev the Autbor of * John Halifax, Gentleman.’ 
Harper & Bros, 1887, 


Miss MULOCK is one of thcse authors whom time 
kindly allows to communicate to their books 
only the charm of age Her pages receive the 
customary welcome due to long acquaintance, 
but not as a mere matter of custom; they are 
still solidly useful, and pervaded now by that va- 
rious ani sweet wisdom of age which is hest 
summed up in the word bumaneness In this 
volume, hich is a small collection of practical 
essays and short tales, we have a piece of litera- 
ture characteristic of the English home, in which 
reading for youth is thought better if it have a 
moral: and for this reason, perhaps, it is called 
‘*a gift book ” by the author, because i. is a book 
of good counsel, though not of pretty covers, 
There are 1n it the title-essay about the duties of 
the housewife in respect to the use of money for 
the family, full of dome-tic sense and honest feel- 
ing about those relations of life which grow out 
of the necessity ror material support; the essay 
upon ‘*‘ Genius.” with its rigid msisting that duty 
lies only the more strictly upon the youth with 
gifts; the essay upon what makes life worth liv- 
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ing—the making it a Christian life. Besides this 
express advice, there are the ** true stories ” of the 
boyish Australian wanderer remembering in the 
midst of shipwreck a htcle incident of his English 
nursery, and the Scotch youth hunting for em 

ployment; and there are two pleasant pictures of 
vacation ramble—one of the author's bouse-boat 
on the Thames with her ‘six girls” for fellow- 
vovagers, the other of the Killarney lakes, in 
which glimpses of Lrish character and scenery 
are skilfully made a plea for reconcilement and 
mutual kindness between races so long united in 
everything but in heart. In the days of * Theo 
phrastus Such,’ with his intellectuality, and of 
such fiction as Daudet dedicates to bis son, all 
this is commonplace and may even seem childish 
to our forward youth ; but the spirit which 
breathes through these old-fashioned themes is 
the tradition of practical virtue for a boy’s ideal, 
of kind serviceableness for a girl’s, and of broad 
humanity for a nation’s, which les at the base of 
historic English character. Unambitious and 
slight as these pages are, their simple, direct mo- 
ral teaching, their sound reflections on the com- 
mon things of life, and the gracious womanliness 
which 1s felt pervading them, combine to make 
this volume excellent home. reading. 





Romances of Chivalry. Told, and illustrated in 
facsimile, by Jobn Ashton. G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1887. 


THE occupation of a professional book-maker has 
certainly about it something of the fascination 
which attends a life of adventure. To be sur- 
prised one’s self by what one discovers, and then 
to share that surprise with others, involve two 
feelings that are productive of special pleasure. 
There is the individual charm of unexpectedness 
in learning something which had never before 
been dreamed of as existing. Then, again, there 
is the sense of general superiority which arises 
from communicating to mankind what has pre- 
viously been confined almost wholly to the gene 
rous giver. No wonder that the profession has a 
fascination which makes it the recreation of 
many. ‘In those days,” writes Mr. Ashton in 
this work, ‘an idle man in search of a job inthe 
adventure line was never long without meeting 
with one.” Soitisnow. Times change, but hu- 
man nature does not. Our modern knight er- 
rants of the book-making work sally forth, not to 
succor distressed damsels or hapless prisoners, 
but to relieve the wants of sutfering communities 
which hunger and thirst for cheap knowledge 
and omniscience that can be gaiued without toil. 

These men look upon their employment as a 
beneficent one, and they are not entirely out of 
the way in so believing. They are occasionally 
of great use. They are constantly devising 
schemes for producing new works on novel sub- 
jects, and they sometimes hit upon valuable ones. 
Mr. Ashton himself struck out a method of por- 
traying the social life of the past by consulting 
its neglected and almost forgotten ephemeral 
literature. The work he did might probably 
have been better done: it was a good deal to have 
originated the idea of doing it at all. He de 
served, therefore, all the success with which he 
met. Other ventures of bis, however, have not 
been so prosperous, and the volume before 
us is a failure from almost any point of view 
from which it can be examined. He has, in it 
entered into a region uf whicb he clearly knows 
httle, and which, for any satisfactory account of 
its peculiarities, requires something more than 
the capacity to seize upon and chrouicle the so- 
cial small beer of life. It is not, in spite of what 
he says, an easy region to explore satisfactory, 
nor an altogether delightful one to explore at all. 
He who ventures far into it may come back 





laden with sheaves; but if he does so, he will 
surely have to set forth with tears, 

The present volume professes to be an attempt 
to popularize the romances of chivalry. These, 
Mr. Ashton assures us, are not known at all to 
the generai reader, because no effort has been put 
forth to make their attractions accessinle. Many 
of them, indeed, have been published by learned 
societies, but they have rarely got beyond the 
subseribers’ shelves. They are reproduced in 
their original dress, and in consequence cannot 
Le easily made out save by the special student. 
To remedy this state of things Mr. Ashton now 
comes forward with his first list of romances, 
tol 1 and illustrated so as to be readable and en 
tertaining. The list includes a dozen stories such 
as Sir Bevis of Hampton, Guy of Warwick, The 
Squire of Low Degree, Valentine and Orson, and 
others the names of which will be familiar to 
many who do not know their details. It is evi 
dent from the preface that two other collections 
are to follow, one based upon the Carlovingian 
eycle of romances, the other upon the Arthurian. 

If the public is not delighted, ic will not be 
due to any half heartedness on the part of the 
compiler in recommending his wares. Mr, Ash 
ton has set about his task with all that enthusi 
asm which is apt to attend late acquaintance 
with a subject or limited knowledge of it. There 
is, indeed, a sort of naiveté in the almost child 
like interest he manifests in the supposed trea 
sures he fancies he has dug up. He is in a per 
petual state of astonishment that some particular 
story has not been more popular. He assures us 
that these romances were not only highly sensa 
tional and full of incident, but also surprises us 
with the information that they were never pro 
lix, never full of long-winded speeches, until 
they began to wane at the end of the sixteenth 
century. As belonging to the body of subscribers 
to some of the learned societies he mentions, it 
has been our privilege, or rather our duty, to 
wade through many of the stories of the kind 
which have been published. It may be that we 
attach a peculiar meaning to prolixity and long 
windediness, but these words, we should say, de 
noted two most conspicuous characteristics of 
these romances. It is to their possession of these 
qualities that we are disposed to attribute largely 
the fact of their now being little read or of being 
little likely to be read. They were suited to the 
taste of the age in which they came into being. 
Out of deference to Mr. Ashton’s new-born zeal 
in their behalf, we shall not maintain that the 
taste of our own age Is any better; but it is cer 
tainly very different. A story about demons 
and enchantments and fairies in days when men 
believed in them could be carried along by its 
incidents and details; but in days when men no 
longer believe in demons and enchantments and 
fairies, there must be an unusual charm in the 
telling to offset the incredulity with y hich such 
incidents and details are received. To that must be 
added, in the superabundance of our existing 
literature. a decent regard for the brevity of hu 
man hfe. Neither one of these conditions is 
found m these romances; and on both grounds 
there is a curious lack of the literary sense 
in placing them, as is done in this volume, in 
comparison with the stories from the Norse cr 
with the * Aradian Nights.’ 

Still, there is a certain interest attaching to 
these romances, and, if sufhciently condensed, 
their substance might be worth retelling. In 
this form they might then become popular to a 
limited extent. In spite of his assurances that 
they are never prolix, Mr. Ashton does set out to 
perform the task of con/ensation, but he has 
hardly done it in a way to make the tales read by 

he class for which he has designed them. Let 
us take, for illustration, the first romance en- 
titled * Melusine.” Every now and then Mr. 





Ashton abandons bis own method of recounting 
the details of the adventures recorded, and says 
that the story would suffer if it were n told ty 
the very words of the original, These be then pro 
ceeds to reproduce, like any editor belonging t 
the learned societies he mentions B 
was avy desirability of retaining the ancir 

words, there was certainly no necessity for pr 


serving the ancient spelling ta works which ar 


primarily designed to popalar what has te 
forgotten. Even he who may have! 1 
ing for the knowledge f these romances + 
hardly be expected to have bis hoy nt t vl 
ened by finding thei speiied thevwve 
‘each ” spelled ecl aiid spwrllest 
bylde.” and by deciphering a hundred similar 
Vanmations of orthography Sight neatfernien 
tions of the inflections also would not affect th 
literary quality or the interest of the tale to ti 
unlearned reader, for whom the work has be 
specially prepared Madam, - hav bee 
somewhat illat ease, and have had an agu sa 
statement that, in its modern Erglish form, mas 


perbaps lose in quaintness, bat certainly gat 


. 


clearness, as contrasted with the 


x 
in this book, *' Madame, I have be (en) somewhat 
evyl at ease & have bad an ager The adding 
of the en in brackets shows, moreover, a wob 
bling in the mind of the editor, and woukd be 
pretty sure to pugele the avernge reaiet Mr 
Ashton’s ambition, alse, to tell things knows 
as soon as he knows them, iq attemded with tl 

nme uncommon result of his sometumes felling 
things before he knows them The voerbulary 


of the fifteenth century presents no special diffi 
culties, but it is evident that the editor bas not 
invariably mastered the few that exist There 


in the selections m 


are some passages hkew 





produced in their original for th which the 
early scribe or the modern transcriber must have 
been at fault The grammar of no period of the 
Enghsh language can ye successfully with 
therr construction, and if they are of a sort t 
puzzle the students of ur early speech, the 
outlook for the masses waiting for this work 1s 
certainly gloomy Altogether, we are unable to 
believe that the early English romances are des 
tined to become absorbingiy popular through 
the well-intentioned efforts of Mr. Ashton 


{neient Cities. from the Dawn to the Davliht 
By William Burnet Wright. Boston: Hough 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 1Ss86 

Tuk * ancient cities” which form the subject of 

Mr. Wright's little volume dre selected for their 

relation to the Bible or to early Christianity, and 

all belong to the Orient except Rome and Athens 

The work consists of fifteen sketches, apparently 

lectures, but so se of them are very short for le: 

tures; and, as the subject of the last two is the 

‘*New Jerusalem,” there are thirteen cities treat 

ed. These are all designated by some character 
istic epithet—** Ur, the City of Saints,” ** Nine 
veh, the City of Soldiers,” ** Bubylon, the City of 

Sensualists.” etc. The scholarship is adequate, 

although the preface disclaims all pretence to 

erudition, the style is animated, and the point of 
view (that of the minister of religion) is serious 
and orthodox, without being narrow. A _ bette: 
comment could hardly be made upon the atro 
cious conduct of the crusaders upon entering 

Jerusalem than this—‘‘that no other sentiment 

has ever made men so devilish as religious zeal 

without the spirit of Christ.” The book may be 
heartily commended for what it has aimed to do 
and for what it has accomplished. We will only 
make one criticism, that more unity and clear 

ness of view would perhaps have been obtained 
by selecting a fewer number of cities and treat 

ing each with greater fulness. 
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This book attempts to teach that limited por- 
tion of Greek which college men remember after 
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which even those who wish to banish the study 
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ready command of the English tongue. This it 
tries to do without waste of time or labor. 
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The Poison Problem 
On, THE CAUSE AND CURE OF INTEM 
PERANCE. By Feuix L. Oswatp, M.D., 
* Household 


Remedies, ets l2mo, cloth Price, 75 cents. 


New 


author of * Physical Education,’ 


\ 
Social Etiquette of 
York. 
REWRITTEN AND ENLARGED,  tximo, 


cloth, gilt. Price $1.00 


This book has been entirely rewritten and con 
siderably extended. There are several new chap 
ters, and the subject of each chapter has been 
brought down to date, #0 a8 to record the latest 
changes in social customs. 

For sale by all booksellers; or any work will be sent by 
the publishers, by mail, post puid, on receipt of the price 


1,3, & 5 Bond Street, New York. 
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Scribner & Welford’s 
NEW BOOKS. 

The Anatomy of Negation. 
By EDGAR SALTUS. 

Crown 8vo, cloth, gilt top, $2.00. 
CONTENTS: The Revolt of the Orient. The Ne- 
wations of Antiquity. The Convuisions of the 


(hurch. The Dissent of the Seers. The Protests 
of Yesterday. A Poet's Verdict. Bibliography. 


Capital. 
A CRITICAL ANALYSIS OF CAPI- 
TALIST PRODUCTION. 


By KARL MARX. 


Translated from the Third German Edition by 
Samuel Moore and Edward Aveling, and 
edited by Frederick Engels. % vols, 8vo, 
cloth, $12.00. 





THE RELIGION OF SOCIALISM; Being 
Essays in Modern Socialist Criticism. By 
Ernest Belford Bax. 12mo, cloth, $1.80. 

THE COLLECTED WORKS OF DANTE 
GABRIEL ROSSETTI. Contents: Vol. I. 
Poems, Prose Tales, and Literary Papers. 
Vol. L.. Translations, Prose Notices of Fine 
Art. Now ready, 2 vols. crown 8vyo, cloth gilt, 
bound from the author’s own design, $7.20. 

THE FOLK-SONGS OF ITALY. Specimens, 
with Translations and Notes, from each Pro- 
vince, and Pretatory Treatise by Miss R. H. 
Busk. Crown 8vo, vellum, gilt top, $2.40. 

FAMOUS FIRST REPRESENTATIONS. 
By H. Sutherland Edwards. Crown, 8vo, cloth, 
$2.40, 

THE YEAR'S ART, 1887. A Concise Epi- 
tome of all Matters Relating to the Arts of 
Painting, Sculpture, and Architecture which 
have occurred during the year 1886, etc. With 
30 full-page illustrations. Compiled by Marcus 
B. Huish. Crown, 8vo, cloth, $1.25. 


Whitaker’s Almanacrk. 
Containing an account of the Astronomical and 
other Phenomena, a large amount ot informa- 
tion respecting the Government Finances, 
Population, Commerce, and General Statistics 
of the British Empire throughout the World, 
With some notice of other Countries, etc., etc, 





12mo, paper, 40 cents; half roan, $1.00. 
Burke's (Sir Bernard) Peer- 
age, Baronetage, Kuight- 
age, etc., for 1887, 


Corrected to the latest date. Super-royal 8vo, 
cloth, gilt, $18.00. 





“Constant reference to the pages of * Bur‘xe’ 
enables us to testify to its invariable accuracy.”’— 
Court Journal. 


From Mozart to Mano. 
By LOUIS ENGEL. 
> vols. crown Svo, cloth, $6.00, 


**No such book of musical recollections has ap- 
peared in our time.”’— World. 

“Mr. Engel’s opinions concerning his art are 
sound, and are expressed with an entertaining 
frankness, and the many anecdotes, novel and 
elderly, with which he entivens his pages are al- 
ways briskly told, and are often well worth telling. 
Mr. Engel is not above history, and is able now and 
then to present us with an interesting fact. . . . 
His book is one to be not quoted, but read.”*— 
Saturday Review. 


*,* The above books will be sent upon receipt of advertised price, Catalogues of our regular 
stock will be mailed, if desired, to those interested. 


Verw Catalogue of Choice and Rare Books ready. 


SCRIBNER & WELFORD, 743-745 





The Nation. 





‘* The respectable and sometimes excellent 
translations of Bohn’s Library have done for 
Literature what railroads have done for inter- 
nal intercourse."—R. W. Emerson. 


“‘T may say in regard to all manner of books, 
Bohn’s Publication Se~ies is the usefullest thing 
I know.” —Thomas Carlyle. 


Bohn’s_ Libraries. 


Containing Standard Works of European Literature in 
the English Language, on 


History, Theology, Natural History, 
Biography, Antiquities, Poetry, 
Topography, Science, Art, 

Archaeology, Philosophy Fiction, 


With Dictionaries and other Books of Meference, com- 
prising in all Translations from the 


French, Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, 
German, Scandinavian, Latin and Greek. 
Italian, 


$1.40 or $2 per volume (witb exceptions). Complete 
sets in 677 volumes. Special prices on application. 





The following works are recommended to those who 
are forming public or private libraries. The volumes 
are sold separately : 

ADDISON’S WORKS. 6 vols................4. $1.40 each. 
BACON’S ESSAYS, MORAL AND PHILO. 
SOPHICAL WORKS, 2 vols..... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
BOSWELL’S LIFE OF JOHNSON and TOUR 
IN THE HEBRIDES, &c.(Napier). 6 vols. 1.40 each. 


BURKE’S WORKS AND LIFE. 9 vola........ 1.40 each. 
BURNS’S LIFE. By Lockhart.................. 1.40 each. 
CERVANTES’ DON QUIXOTE. 2 vols... .... 1.40 each. 
CHAUCER'S WORKS (Prof. Skeat). 4 vols... 1.40 each. 
COLERIDGE’S WORKS. 6 vols..............+. 1.40 each. 
DEFORS WORKS. 7 VOWS. ......cccc-cccees +» 1.40 each. 
GIBBON'S ROMAN EMPIRE. 7 vols.......... 1.40 each. 
GOETHE’S WORKS, 14 vols..................- 1.40 each. 
GOLDSMITH’S WORKS. 5 vols............... 1.40 each. 
HAZLITT’S WORKS. 6 Vvols............... . 1.40 each. 
LAMARTINE’S WORKS. 8 vols......... .... 1.40 each, 
LESSING’S LAOKOON, &C........00..00..004: 1.40. 


LESSING’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 2 vols.... 1.40 each. 
MILTON’S PROSE WORKS. 65 vols.......... 1.40 each, 
MOLIERE’S DRAMATIC WORKS. 38 vols... 1.40 each. 
PLUTARCH’S LIVES (new translation by 

Long and Stewart). 4 vols................... 1.40 each. 
SCHILLER’S WORKS. 6 vols................ 1,40 each. 
VASARIS LIVES OF PAINTERS (with new 

appendix by Dr. Richter). 6vols.. ......... 140 each. 
BURNEY’S . Mme, D’ Arblay’s) CECILIA, 2 vols 1.40 each. 
BURNEY’S (Mme. D’ Arblay’s) EVELINA...... 1.40, 
FIELDING’S NOVELS. 4 vols...... $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


PRE EIICEe © BO ec ccc cccccscccccccvcces 2.00. 
MANZONT’S BETROTHED.(I promessi Sposi). 2.00. 
PET De O Dik csc cccsiccccsiccccscs 2.00 each. 
KANT S CRITIQUE OF PURE REASON ...... 2.00 each. 
SPINOZA’S CHIEF WORKS. 2 vols.......... 2.00 each. 
HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS AND TRAVELS. $3 

WI cee. cotidcnscsomcedesbesasversis $1.40 and 2.00 each. 


STAUNTON’S WORKS ON CHESS. 4 vols... 
$2.00 and 2.40 each. 


GILBART ON BANKING. 2 vols.............. 2.00 each, 
LOWNDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MAN- 
2 Eee ee $1.40 and 2.00 each. 
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Language and Literature. 


The History of German Lite- 
rature. 


By Professor William Scherer. Translated un- 
der the supervision of F. Max Miller. 2 vols., 
12mo, $3.50. 


“We have nothing tosay of Professor Scherer but what 
is favorable. There is certainly no other living man who 
possesses In an equal degree the * combination of opposite 

ualities’ which is desirable :n an historian of German 

literature. He is at once a pnilologist of the school of 
Miillephoff and a literary critic of the school of Gervi- 
nus, and has at the same time a giftof attractive popu. 
lar exposition which neither of those distinguished men 
possessea. . . . Notwithstanding its moderate size, the 
work is, within its chronological limits. wonderfully com- 
plete, nearly every known German writer being noticed 
at greater or less length. . . . Wecordially welcome 
the appearance of this valuable work in an English 
dress.""— London Atheneum. 





UNIFORM WITH * THE HISTORY OF GER- 
MAN LITERATURE,’ 


™~ s od 
The German Classics. 

From the Fourth to the Nineteenth Century. 
With Biographical Notices, Translations into 
Modern German, and Notes by F. Max Miil- 
ler,M.A. A New Edition, revised, enlarged, 
and adapted to William Scherer’s ‘ History 
of German Literature.’ By F. Lichtenstein. 
2 vols., 12mo, $6.00 net. 


This is an historical reading-book, designed to accom 
pany Professor Scherer’s ‘ History of German Literature,’ 
containing extracts from the principal writers of prose 
and poetry treated in the history. Every extract is pre 
ceded by areference to the history, and a brief biogra 
phical article. The student of German literature is thus 
provided with a storehouse of literary material which is 
obtainable in no other compact and accessible form. 
The basis of the work 1s Professor Max Miiller’s book ; 
the task of enlarging and rearranging was done by Pro 
fessor Lichtenstein, assisted by Professor Scherer him 
self. 


° - * 
~ ony - r -r)_ 
A History of Greek Liters 
ture 
. 

From the Earliest Period to the Death of Demos- 
thenes. By Frank Byron Jevons, M.A., Tu- 
tor in the University of Durham. 1 vol.. 
crown S8vo, $2.50. 

Mr. Jevons has written a very scholarly, interesting, 
and well-arranged history of one of the greatest—cer 
tainly the most symmetrical and complete—literary de 
velopments which the world has ever known. His ac- 
count of Greek literature is at once complete and com 
paratively brief. It goes into detail with sufficient fulness 
to make the story complete; but it never loses sight of 
the large, commanding lines along which the mind of 
Greece moved, and a clear understanding of which is of 
the first importance to every intelligent student of gene 
ral history or of universal literature. 


“  . . With such a book as this within reach, there is 
no reason why any intelligent English reader may not 
get a thorough and comprehensive insight into the spirit 
of Greek literature, of its historic development, and of 
its successive and chief mascverpieces, which are here so 
finely characterized, analyzed, and criticised. The read 
ing of a book of this kind would be one of the best possi 
ble introductions to the study of the history of English 
literature.”’—Chicago Advance. 





UNIFORM WITH THE ‘HISTORY OF 
GREEK LITERATURE, 


The History of Roman Lite- 
rature. 


From the Earliest Period to the Death of Marcus 
Aurelius. With Chronological Tables, etc., 
for the use of Students. By Charles T. Crutt- 
well, M.A. 1 vol., crown 8vo, $2.50. 

“Mr. Cruttwell has given us a genuine history of Roman 
literature—not merely a descriptive list of authors and 
their productions, but a well elaborated portrayal of the 
successive stages in the intellectual development of the 
Romans, and the various forms of expression which these 
took in literature.’’—The Nation. 

*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent, post-paid, on 
receipt of price, by 


Charles Scribner's Sons, 
743-745 Broadway, New York. 





